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INIRODUCIION. 



The object of the Boaton Mondaj Lectnres ia to present the 
results of tbe freshest German, English, and American scholar- 
ehip, on the more important and difficult topics concerning the 
relations of Religion and Science. 

They were begun in theMeionaoninl875; and the audiences, 
gathered at noon on Monda3'9, were of euch size as fa need to 
bo transferred to Park-street Chiiroh in October, 187S, and 
thence to Tremont Temple, which was often more than full 
during the winter of 187S-77, and in that of 1877-78. The very 
capacious auditorium of Tremout Temple was destroyed by 
fire in August, 1879 ; and in November, 1870, the lectures were 
transferred to the Old South Meeting House, the most interest- 
ing of the historic edifices of New England. 

The aadiences have always contained large numbers of min- 
isters, teachers, and other educated men. 

The thiri,y-five lectures given in 1876-77 were reported in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, by Mr. J. E. Bacon, atcnogmpher; 
and most of them were republished in full in New York and 
London. They are contained in the first, second, and third 
volumes of "Boston Monday Lectures," entitled "Biology," 
" Transcendentalism," and " Orthodosy." 

The thirty lectures given in 1877-78 wore reported by Mr. 
Bacon for the Advertiser, and republished in full in New York 
and London. They are contained in the fourth, fifth, and sisth 
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volumes of " Boston Monday Lectures," entitled " 
"Heredity," and "Marriage." 

The twenty lectures given in 1878-79 were reported by & 
Bacou, for the Advertiser, and repuhliahed in full in New Yodi 
and London. They are contained in the seventh and eighth, 
volumes of "Boaton Mondaj Lecturea," entitled "Lahor" and 
p " Socialism.'* 

In the present volume some of the salient points are; — 

1. A definition of Socialism by its tbeocies, as the legal and 
compensated or compulsory and uncompensated transmutation 
of private, competing, family, or corporation capital, into pub- 
lic, collective, and uncompettng capital. 

2. A definition of both Commimism and Socialism, by their 
tendencies in practice, as involving the abolition of inheritance 
and private property, and the expropriation of its present own- 
ers (Lecture L). 

3. A definition of natural wage« as consisting of at least 
twice the cost of the unprepared food of the laborer and Lis 
family (Lecture VIII.). 

i. A definition of natural profits (Lectures VIIL and IX.). 
I 5. A defence of the theory that natural wages and natural 
profits are not antagonistic to each other, or that profits do Dot 
'necessarily lessen as wages increase (Lecture IX.). 

6. A free use of the facts collected by the original investiga- 
tions of the Kfassachu setts Labor Bureau, as to the condition of 
working-people, male and female, in factory-towns (Lectures 
V.-VU.). 

7. A consideration of the moral perils of congregated labor 
in mftnufacturiug centres (Lectures III. and V.). 

8. A discussion of woman's wages, and of the relations of 
aex to industry (Lectures V. and VL). 

0. A consideration of the susceptibility of the United States 
to communistic and socialistic disease, uuder imiveraal suf- 
frage, and of theocratic equality as a remedy for democratic 
equality (Lectures I. and X.). 

10. A defence of the rights of children in factories to t 
protection of heaitli and to education (Lecture IV.). 
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INTRODUCTION". V 

The names of the gentlemen constituting the Committee 
now in charge of the Boston Monday Lectureship are as fol- 
lows : — 

Hon. A. H. RiOB»Ex-Gk>yernor of Maa- Prof. Edwabds A. Park, LL.D., An- 

eachasetts. dover Theological Seminary. 

Hon. WiiiLiAM Clatlin, Ex-Gtovemor Rev. J. L. Withbow, D.D. 

of Massachusetts. A. Bbonson Alcott. 

Rev. Gbobgb Z. Gray, D.D., Episcopal Russell Stubois, Jr. 

Theological School, Cambridge. Right Rov. Bishop Fostbb. 

Right Rev. Bishop Paddock. Rev. A. J. GtoBDON, D.D. 

Prof. E. P. GtoULD, Newton Theologi- Samukl Johnson. 

cal Institution. Prof. B. P. Bowns. 

Rev. William M. Bakbb, D.D. Rev. M. R Demino. 

Rev. William F. Wabkbn, D J)., Bos- Prof. J. P. Oulliybb, Andover Tbeo- 

ton University. logical Seminary. 

Prof. L. T. TowNSEND, Boston XJnlver- President M. B. Andebson, Rochester, 

sity. N.Y. 

Rev. L. B. Bates, D.D. Rev. Prof. R D. Hitchcock, D J>., New 

Robebt Oilchbist. York. 

Prof. E. N. HoBSFOBD. Rev. Otis Gibson, San Francisco. 

Rev. R S. Stobbs, D.D., Brooklyn. Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D., San Francisco. 
Rev. T. M. Post, D.D., St. Louis. Chancellor L. C. Gabland, Vandcrbllt 

President G. F. Maooun, Iowa College. University, Tenn. 
Prof. H. Mead, Oberlin, Ohio. Right Rev. Bishop Huntington, Syra- 

Rev. R. G. HuTCHiNS, D.D., Colmn- cusc, N.Y. 

bos, Ohio. President Jambs McCosh, Princeton, 

Prof. S. I. Cubtiss, Chicago Theologi- N. J. 

cal Seminary. B. W. Williams, Secretary and Trecu- 

urer» 

HENRY F. DURANT, Chairman. 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 



In the careful reports of Mr. Cook's Lectares printed 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser, were inclnded by tlie 
BtenOgrapher sundry expressions (applause, &c.) indicat- 
ing the immediate and varj-ing impressions with which the 
Lectures were received. Though these reports have been 
thoroughly revised by tie author, the pubhshers have 
thought it advisable to retain these expressions. Mr. 
Cook's audiences included, in large numbers, representa- 
tives of Oie broadest scholarship, the profoundest pliiloso- 
phy, the acutcst scientific research, and generally of the 
finest intellectual culture, of Boston and New England ; 
and it has seemed admissible to allow the larger assembly 
to which these Lectui'ea are now addressed to know how 
they were received by such auiliences as those to which 
they were originally dehvercd. 
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I. 

INFIDEL ATTACK ON PKOPERTY. 



THE ONB HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH LECTURE IN THE 

BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TREMONT TEMPLE, NOV. i. 



Tlio Alpha and Omega of socialism is the transmutation of pri- 
vate (tomi>eting capital into united collective capital. — ScHiBFFLB: 
QuirUeB^eTice o/iSocialUm. 

Communism is the exploitation of the strong by the weak. In 
nf>mrnunism, inequality springs from placing mediocrity on a level 
with oxoellonco. This damaging equation is repellent to the con- 
Ncioricn, and causes merit to complain.— Pboudhok: First Memoir on 
Proftert]/, 
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mPIDEL ATTACK ON PROPERTY. 



PRELUDE ON CtJEEENT EVENTS. 

Massachusetts is to give her opinion, before 
another sun goes down, concerning the hard-money 
political party, and a cheap-jack and burglar, green- 
, back and greenhorn gang. [Applause.] The first 
skirmish in the presidential contest of 1880 will be 
fought in this not thoughtless Common weidth to-mor- 
row. An attempt is making to use the chair of Grov. 
Andrew as a block to aid a political adventurer into 
the saddle of the wild horse of inflation. Sitting 
Bull, travelUng in Massachusetts under the assumed 
name of Denis Kearney, appears in Faneuil Hall in 
his ahirt-sleeves, and preaches a crusade of the poor 
against the . rich. Massachusetts weighs him, and 
finds him first indecent, then blasphemous, then 
shallow [applause], and last, and chief of all, blood- 
thii-sty. 



The doctrines of the sand-lots of San Francisco 1 
are heard on Boston Common. " Let Fall River I 
remember that Moscow was burned to ashes." % 
" Labor must be crowned king, even if it wades fl 
knee-deep in blood." " We stand ready on election 1 
day to take the life of any man, be he United States J 
supervisor or other offtcer,- who attempts to debar 1 
voters from exercising the right of suffrage." " We, '1 
the working-men, are in the majority, and shall I 
install our candidate though the streets run witbf 
blood." Language worse than this, I myself heard4 
uttered hy the chief of the California working-men's "1 
party, to a throng of puffing, smoking loafers on a I 
hill on the Common yonder ; and, turning to watch J 
the throng, I found in their faces a good deal ofJ 
foreign blood. Undoubtedly there were men therefl 
who thought the whole affair a huge joke ; but theS 
question is, whether we can allow, in view of what isH 
to come in Massachusetts, sentiments of this kind tod 
be scattered broadcast through the operative popula^ 
tion. m 

Eastern Massachusetts is a factory. It is a school'^ 
also, I know ; but the factory is not conscious that- 1 
the sunrise side of this Commonwealth is a school».4 
nor is the school conscious of the fact that the samerl 
side is also a factory. Draw a line north and south, •1 
and another east and west, each dividing the popnl*.*! 
tion of Maasachuaette in halves, and the two lines* 
cross each other not far from Mount Auburn. Fall , 
River, Lowell, Lawrence, this city, as manufaetui'ing 
centres, have grown so fast that in spite of the great 
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increase of tlie population in the western part of the 
State, the population of Massachusetts balanC'es aboulr 
a point not five miles west of the State House. This 
giowth of the manufacturing population Las loudu 
New England, not a New Ireland indeed, but tlie 
commencement of one. In certain portions of the 
operative population, a hearing can be had for 
the devouring absurdities ef sand-lot oi-atory, which 
would have no importance were there not powder 
near the sparks. The powder is so wet now, that 
there will be no explosion, but I am not sure it 
always will be. Only the impotence of these incen- 
diary harangues prevents their author from being 
arrested. While we notice that the speeches are 
brainless and blasphemous and bloodthirsty, let ua 
remember that they are made in the interest and 
under the general approval of an aspirant, not only 
for the highest political position in this State, but 
also for the highest in the nation. I am here as 
the representative of no political party, nor of any ] 
church ; but I am by no means venturing too much ' 
in saying that no man ought to vote to put into 
public office a candidate who indirectly justifies 
cendiary appeals of the sort I have described, to the 
prejudice of the poor against the rich. [Applause.] 
What if these appeals are but the tail of the kite ? 
Their rustling is heard at the distance. Having 
lately looked on Masaachusetta from Washington, 
from Toronto, and from the Mississippi Valley ; hav- 
ing found only too much power in such ruffian vitu- 
peration on the Mississippi ; and having heard, a little 



more closely at hand than we can here, what san^ 
lot oratory has done on the Pacific coast, I am i 
willing that the fact should be overlooked that ou] 
State is au operative quarter, and that these appeals, 
if allowed to go unrebulicd by the Church, and un- 
reproved at the ballotrbox, must ultimately work 
mischief with the half-educated operative population, 
largely of foreign origin. I am not speaking of the 
skilled operatives, over whom, as a class, a political 
quack has little power. It ia our fault that any part 
of the manufactui'ing popiilatiou is half-educated ; it 
is our fault that any portion of it have complaints 
to make of employers ; it is our fault that occasionally 
the faces of low-paid laborers have been ground by 
capital ; it is our fault that there is not a good under- 
standing between labor and capital, everywhere up 
and down the Atlantic coast. But let us not add to 
our faults by allowing these speoohes, fit for a wild 
communist in Paris, to go utterly unrebuked. They 
are not as unimportant as you think, in view of oar 
crowded and hazardous future. 

While I would have the factory population of 1980 
in our minds, I would have the Presidential contest 
of 1880 there also. Especially am I anxious that 
working-men should remember the financial distress 
of 1873. 

Were I a manual laborer, and about to vote to- 
morrow, I should call my family together, and say: 
" How much did the price of oni' necessaries of life 
rise between 1860 and 1872?" If the reply were a 
ooiTect one, it would be, "Sixty-one per cent." — 
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"How much did our wages rise?" — "Thirty per 
ceut." Less than half as much I Statistics gathered 
by the Maasaehuaetta Labor Bureau, and by the offi- 
cers who took the last national census, show that the 
war currency lifted prices sixty-one per cent, and 
wages, on the average, thirty per cent. " Fiat-money, 
greenback issues," I should remind my family, " made 
currency plenty, and prices went up, and business 
was lively ; but our wages did not go up as fast as 
the prices. Will it help us much to go through that 
experience again ? We want fiat-money once more ; 

I we want a greenback currency ; we want to raise 
prices I .But, if the prices go up faster than our 
wages, how are we to be helped by the change? 
How are we to avoid loss by it, and hardship ? It is 
the notorious liiatory of all inflation, that wages are 
the last things to rise, and when they do start upward 
they never reach so high a plane as the necessaries of 
life. When the fall comes, wages go down quicker 
than prices of food," Therefore I should say to 
my family, "I purpose to vote for hard money." 
Out of pity for the working-men let us stand by the 
honest dollar. [Applause.] 

I The French communist has learned that inflation 

ia no friend of his interests. The French nation 
contracted its currency sharply, and last January 
resumed specie -payments. The heresies of those 
■who defend fiat-money in America would obtain 
very little hearing on the Seine. It is a fact also, 

I however often you may have been assured of the 

I opposite, that the Bank of England has not sus- 
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peoded once since the resumption of specie-paymenfl 

after the wars with Napoleon. It has suspended 
occasionally, tlie bank act," by which it was detet 
rained that a certain number of issues should go oat 
on the basis of a certain amount of reserves; but 
never has there been a time since 1823, when the 
Bank of England would not pay a pound in gold for 
a pound in ita promissory notes. 

The American people are close upon the great 
blessing of resumption. We are so unthougbtful, ao 
unmindful of what onr commercial prosperity has ■ 
done for us, that some of us forget the firm land 
which our feet almost touch ; on which, indeed, they 
are planted, although the feet are slightly under 
water : we forget all that prosperity which is just 
before us, and wish to turn our faces again to the 
bottomless sea. 

What has caused hard times in this country ? It 
is said to be very difficult to answer that qiiestion. 

!My reply to it is, that the present hard times were 
caused by the destruction of property in the war, and 
the abuse of credit. There were nine hundred mil- 
lions of property struck out of existence by our civil 
contest. Suppose that there are ten millionnairea 
in the State of Massachusetts ; let them fail, and of 
course distress would fall upon many working-men. 
We have thirty-eight States ; let ten millionnaires fail 
in every State, we should then have only three hun- 
dred and eighty millions swept out of existence, but 
what a revulsion tliat would make in commerce I 
Xevsi'tlieless we had more than twice that amount of 
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money sunk by our civil contest, and we borrowed 
money to fill up the gap. The government went into 
the business of war. This obliged it to go into tho 

business of borrowing. The government was, as it 
were, a great factory, taking operatives from all 
quarters of the nation ; and while the war continued, 
and while our credit was good, of course times were 
lively. Speculators rashly abused credit, and neai'ly 
all men seemed to forget that a pay-day must come, 

. I will not say that the government itself abused 
credit, for we put a limit to it ; we positively promised 
we would issue only a certain number of greenbacks. 
Pay-day has come at last, and of course hard times 
have appeared in our history. In spite of our burdens, 
however, we have lifted ourselves so that resumption 
is possible in the United States at tho opening of 
1879. A political party rises, and proposes to prevent 
resumption. It proposes that we should curse our- 
selves with a political currency. It proposes to make 
prices high by allowing that currency to depreciate. 
It proposes, in short, to "repeat the disasters a fluctu- 
ating currency has already brought upon us. 

Let a fiat-currency be scattered over tlie land, and 

' let it depreciate, and millions of dollars in value will 
be taken away from the value of deposits in the 
flavings-banks. The widows and orphans sleeping in 
attics, families living in cellars, that have somewhat 
laid away for a rainy day, and, worse than all that, 
the refativea of those men whose graves I paced over 

, on the battle-field of Gettysburg last Sunday, the 

' maimed men who came from that field, and others 
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like it, the pensioners of the United States, 
receive now thirty millions annually of the pul^ 
money, will fiud this income depreciated in vaj 
millions of dollars, 

Our honor and political peace, and industrial pi!(| 
perity, are more largely at stake than we 1 
I, Vote with 1880 and with 1980 itf mind. Hememfaj 
' 1873. So large is the unskilled operative popo] 
tion in Massachusetts on the Atlantic slope, and i 
has it been misled, that I shall not be aurprisedJ 
there is a large vote for monstrous absurdities f 
politics. But if there ia a victorious vote, if tlu 
shall be saddled upon us the disgrace of appear! 
to justify these incendiary speeches and the 
doctrines of finance, the Massachusetts paper 1 
and its California appendage wound about our neq 
win be large enough to make a fool's-cap for a Sta 
that is not accustomed to wear that style of a helm 
j [Applause,] We must take care of the poor, or t 
|Will take care of us. We must take care of dei 
igogues, or they will take care of both the poor t 
ithe rich. [Applause.] 

THE LECTUEE. 
When a bishop of Paris, in 1871, was brougl 
before Raoul Rigault, one of the boldest of the C« 
[Qunists, the venerable ecclesiastic, addressing '. 
accusers, said, " Children, what do you wish to i 
with me ? " — " We are your betters," said Bigatd 
who was hardly thirty years of age. " Sp 
to your superiors. Who are you?" The bishop, 
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whose charities had been known in Paris for a gener- 
ation, replied, " I am the serrant of God." — " Where 
does he live? " asked Rigault. " Everywhere," was 

the answer. "Very well," said the Communist, 
" send this bishop to prison, and issue an order for 
the arrest of one God, who lives everywhere." That 
order was never executed; but, until God can be 
arrested, communism cannot succeed. [Applause.] .. 
A few days later, Rigault lay on one of the streets 
of Paris, half his skull shot away, one eye a clot 
of blood, and the other, open, was glaring wildly into 
space, as if he saw the Being who cannot be arrested. 

It is of little moment whether Germany, France, 
England, or America oppose communism or not. 
The important question is, whether the Supreme I, 
Powers are commuuista, and whether they can be 
arrested. 

"We shaU best ascertain what the reply to that 
question is by asking for a definition o£ communism 
and socialism. 

1, Communism, as defined by the official language 
of its most radical teachers and by the practical 
results to which it tends, means the abolition of 
inheritance, the abolition of the family, the abolition 
of nationahties, the abolition of religion, and the 
abolition of property. 

2. SociaUsm, as understood by its practical tenden- 
cies, means aU these five things, except the last. 

Communism is the state ownership of all property, 
i and its enjoyment in common by the whole popula- 
1 tion. Sociohsm is state ownership of all property 
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except that which the individual workman himi 
must have to supply his personal wants. 

The socialist would allow the existence of in( 
ual property. He does not proclaim with Proudhon, 
and with all communism of the thorough-going type, 
that " property is rohbery." But he does not believe 
in inheritance. He holds that a man should be 
allowed to have only as much property as he can 
personally use. The extreme sociahst of the French, 
German, and Eussian typo agrees with the com- 
munist in clamoring for the abolition of inheritance, 
nationality, family, and religion. The International 
iSociety proclaims itself atheist. A procession of 
itwenty thousand sociaUsts singing ribald songs passed 
lately into a cemetery in Berlin through gates on 
which were inscribed the words, " There is no here- 
after." 

At the bottom of socialism there is disbelief in 
the family; and, although the family is not in the 
chronological order the first point of attack, it is in 
the logical order; for, when once the family is 
destroyed as a social institution, there will be less 
reason for maintaining the laws of inheritance, or, 
indeed, any of our present regulations concerning 
property. I am not asserting that all aocialista 
understand by socialism these four things, or that all 
communists would accept my definition ; but the 
ringleaders, the positive men, in both socialistic and 
communistic circles, hold these notions. I am not 
accusing trades-unions of holding them, altbougli 
the foremost of American newspapers has ende&T- 
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ored to prove that American trades-unions are iii 
far too close alliance with secret socialistic organiza^ 
tions. 

Many weU-meamng people are supporting positions 
more or less socialistic, and abhor the extremes of 
socialism, strictly bo called. But the central force of 
any great movement in public sentiment usually 
draws into its current, first or last, the subsidiary rip- 
ples. In practical conflict on the field of politics, 
all great causes generalize themselves, and minor 
detailB drop out of view. The question between 
North and South in our civil war was that between 
freedom and slavery, with details omitted. The 
broad issue between communism and socialism on 
the one hand, and the Christian commonwealth on 
the other, is the contrast between atheism and 
theism. It comes at last to be an irrepressible con- 
flict between an atheistic and a theistic arrangement 
of society. The modem socialistic question is, 
whether God shall he, or shall not be, arrested ; or, 
rather, whether the order shall he given for his arrest 
or not. A,re the Supreme Powers in favor of the ab- 
olition of the family ? Are they in favor of the aboli- 
tion of the laws of inheritance ? Are they in favor 
of such a re-organization of society as would require 
the uprooting of several of the deepest instincts in 
human nature ? Surely the love of home and the 
love of property are two of the strongest passions in 
man. The question is, whether the Supreme Powers 
are levellers up or levellers down. I hope they are 
the former, aud that the progress of the ages will 
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show that their plan in this respect must come 1 
fruition. But the plan of socialism, the plan 
communism, is levelling down. The distinction I 
tween white republicanism and red republicanisi 
between American constitutional republicamsm a 
Parisian communistic democracy, is that the t 
levels up, and the other levels down. If I am i 
mistaken, the Supreme Powers are on the side of t% 
levellers up, and exceedingly against the levella 
down. [Applause.] 

It is a common impression, that American Bocie 
is incapable of being infected to any lai^e degree 1 
the wild socialistic notions produced chiefly by ti 
political evils of the Old World, We have a large 
unoccupied and a monumentally free country. 
have no law of primogeniture, no aristocracy, and I 
privOeged classes. There never can arise i 
ica, some of us thint, any great danger &om eitlB 
communistic or socialistic notions. In view of t& 
position of public sentiment, I beg leave to raise i 
Berious discussion the question : How large is 13 
BUBceptibility of America to communistic and sotaj 
iatic political disease ? 

1. The United States are soon to be the wealtj 
est of all nations. 

2. In proportion to the wealth of a nation on tj 
whole, has heretofore been the inequality of its ei) 
zens as to wealth. 

3. It appears to be inevitable, therefore, that, i 
the richest of all nations, the United States wi 
exhibit large inequalities of wealth among their 1 
citizens. I 
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4, In Christendom, aa a whole, the inequality of 
^tnen as to wealth, although slavery haa been abol- 
ished, is greater now than it was four hundred or 
•one hundred years ago, 

I 5. On account of the growth of all means of inter- 
jcommunication, modern civilization la marked by a 
(disproportionate increase of tlie size of city jiopula- 
jtitms. 

[ 6. From this results the massing of both capital 
«nd labor at the great centres of popuLition. 
I 7. The massing of capital strengthens it. The 
rmassing of labot weakens it. 

I 8. Universal suffrage in the United States is sure 
Ito carry questions between capital and labor into 
[politics. 

I 9, It is at present estimated that iiftoeu hundred 
^thousand voters belong to secret organizations in the 
.United States. 

10. It is their avowed purpose to acquire political 
power, and to govern the country in such a way aa 
to cripple capital and promote the interests of man- 
ual laborers. 

11. Demagogues, therefore, are likely to make use 
lof this issue to lift themselves into power, and have 
[Rlready commenced their work on a large scale. 

12. No hereditary aristocracy in America, and no 
g is likely to appear here to keep order. 

13. The United States are the only nation in 
hieii questions between capital and labor cannot bo 
ittled by force, and must be settled by reason. 

14. The safety of repubKcan institutions in the 
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United States depends on the prevention of 
formation of four classes bete : an iniHgent i 
) an imcinplojed elaea, an ignorant class, an unpri 
pled class. 

15. The only effectual meant of preventing the J 
_— mation of the first three of these classes is to prevt 
the formation of the fourth. 
I 16. The keynote of safety for society la not dei 
I eratic but theocratic equality. [Applause.] 

The commercial greatness of England commonly 
dazzles politicians and men of affairs. Her foremost 
statesman has lately printed the optoion that in the 
race of commercial prosperity the United States are 
passing Great Britain by with swiftness and ease. 
Mr. Gladstone thinks that the census of 1880 will 
show that the United States and not England is the 
wealthiest of all nations. The income of the United 
Kingdom is now a thousand million pounds annually. 
This enormous fortuue has been accumulated 80 
rapidly, that if Great Britain had started from notli- 
ing fifty years ago, and progressed at the rate of the 
recent annual increment of her wealth, she would 
have now not far from her present income. " While 
we have been advancing with this portentous rapid- 
ity," says Mr. Gladstone, "America la passing us 
by in a canter." (^North American Review, Septem- 
ber and October, 1878, p. 181.) Mr. Gladstone ven- 
tures to proclaim to England that America can and 
probably wHl wrest from Great Britain the far- 
stretched, glittering, massive sceptre of her commer- 
cial supremacy. " We have no title," says Mr. 
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Gladstone, "and I have no inclination to murmur at 
the prospect. If America acquires commercial hu- 
premacy, she will make the acquisition by the right 
of the strongest ; but in this insfence tlie strongest 
means the best. She will probably becomo what wo 
Bre now, the head servant in the great liousehohl of 
the world, the employer of aU employed, because her 
service will be the most and ablest. We have no 
more title against her than Venice, or Genoa, or Hol- 
land has had against us. There can hardly be a 
doubt, as between the America and England of the 
future, that the daughter, at some no very distant 
tiine, wil], whether fairer or less fair, be unquestion- 
ably yet stronger than the mother." 

" matrefortijilia fortiori" (7Jid., pp. 180, 181.) 
Thus, weighing all his syllables, speaks tho fore- 
most statesman of a power of which our Webster 
used to like to say that her morning tlrum-beat, fol- 
lowing the sun and keeping company with the lionrs, 
encircles the world with one continuous strain of tlie 
mai"tial airs of England. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, if I ask you not to under- 
rate America commercially. At your leisure in your 
libraries, will you cover the United States on the 
map [illustrating on Guyot's wall-atlas hmig on the 
platform], and then take up the screening object, and 
place it on the Roman Empire. Cfesar's dominion 
■wUl be more than hidden. Open your compasses 
until you touch on the one side Boston and on the 
other Sau Francisco, and you have separated them 
iHo widely that they cannot be put down anywhere 
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witMn the bounds of Cteaar's domain. The loii( 
line that can be drawn inside the old Koman EmpiM 
will not reach from Boston to San Francisco. The 
Roman eagles, when their wings were strongest, 
never flew as far as from Plymouth Rock to the 
Golden Gate. The Roman Empire lay on the shoul- 
der of the planet in shape liie a boy's fish-reel, ita 
four corners, London in England, Thebes in Egypt, 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and the frosty Caucasus. 
Open your compasses until you touch on the one 
side London, and on the other Thebes, and you have 
not separated them as far aa you must to span the 
green fields and steepled cities between the surf of 
the Bay of Fundy and the waterfalls of the Yo- 
semite. Open them again until they touch Gibraltar 
on the one hand, and the Caucasian range on the 
other, and you have not separated them widely 
enough to touch on the one hand the Florida reefe 
and on the other the 

" Continnoufl woods 

Whero rolls the Oregon, and hears do sound 

Save hia own dashings." 

Allow me to pluck up the territory of the Ameti- 

I can Union aa Milton's angels did the hills of hesvea; 

I sod employ the mass as a pattern, and endeavor to out 

:ora some other portion of the globe another picoo 

^!ke it. 1 place one corner of it upon London, and 

W'ihe other corner projects beyond Thebes in Egypt. 

t place a corner on the Caucasian range, and another 

■ner juts into the Atlantic Ocean beyond Gibraltar. 

"his sttetch of territory in the United States is All 
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or nearly all, good land; while the interior of the 
Koman Empire was composed of the sterile plain of 
the Mediterranean. Wtere else caQ you cut out of 
the globe a continuous empire equal to that which 
the United States occupy? Bigness is not greatness. 
Few Americans are of such a cheap mood as to tliijik 
that because we are to be tlie wealthiest, we are to 
be the happiest of all nations. Physical size, how- 
ever, is opportunity, and opportunity occupied is 
greatness. A territory equal in size to ours [illus- 
trating on the map] might be cut out of the tawny 
fihoulders of Africa, but it would be principally com- 
posed of blistering sands. You might cut it out of 
the mighty shoulders of Russia and Northern Asia, 
but it would be nearly all a stretch of sluggish streams 
■ locked in ice six montlis of the year, and fringed witli 
stunted willows and birches. You niigljt cut it out of 
Western and Central Asia, but a great portion of it 
would consist of the rainJess regions of Arabia and 
Persia. Endeavor to cut it from Southern Asia, and 
the Himalayas and the sterile stretches of Tlubet are 
in the way. Cut it from the Chinese side of Asia, 
and the northern portion of it would reacli into the 
desolate Arctic plain, I thus show you by ocular 
demonstration that there is no place on the earth 
from which you could cut a continuous territory 
equal to that of the United States, unless it be i 
South America itself. There is a tract of fertile 
land so large that when we add it to the tract in 
North America we liuvo no hesitation in agreeing 
with scholars that tlie larger number of the arable 



acres of the planet are on the American side < 
globe. 

Mr, Gladstone says that " the distinction betw 
continuous empire, and empire severed and dispers 
over sea, is vital." (^Ihid., p. 180.) The American 
Union has a territory fitted to be the base of the 
largest continuous empire ever established by man. 
For geographical reasons we cannot well avoid com- 
. raercial pre-eminence in the world. I am proud of 
America because of her physical capacity ; I am afraid 
of America for the same reason : and yet, for pohti- 
cal and geographical reasons taken together, I had 
rather be an American to-day than a Roman under 
CiBsar, or a Briton under Victoria. [Applause.^ 

Compared \vith the Hayeses and Tildens of our 
future, and the prizes at their disposal, CiBsar, 
Antony, and Lepidus were schoolboys, playing with 
marbles. The most powerful inspirations to patriot 
ism arise from the great scale of America ; and from 
the same source will arise also gigantic temptations 
to greed and fraud. It ia none too early for us W 
fasten attention upon the fact that the wealthiest of 
all nations will give enormous opportunity to capital. 

American society will, no doubt, exhibit great in- 
equalities, not so much between classes, as between 
conditions in life. We have no classes. Democratic 
society is so arranged that the poor man can rise if 
he have ability. The cripples and the roughs sink 
to a low, but by no means to a politically power- 
ibjess, position in American society. There will be an 
upiiQcipled class at the bottom of our great citieSi 
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because a man who has principle and euei^y can rise. 
Instead of having a lower class filled with a eertain 
traditional pride in its own position, instead of having 
a peasantry that may possess great virtues, we ara 
likely to have a lower class made up of ruiighs, 
sneaks, and cripples. Culla go to the bottom in free 
society. That is very unpopular doctrine, but it is 
high time to proclaim it. In the future contests 
between capital and labor in this country, I antici- 
pate a fierceness and absurdity, at times, in the 
demands of labor, that are rarely found, even in tha 
.Old "World. I anticipate also, n high, daring unscru- 
pulousness, at times, on the part of the fifth-rate busi- 
ness managers, such as la rarely met with in the Old 
World ; for nowhere on the globe will the arms of capi- 
tal, reach around such enormous enterprises aa here. 

All this, you say, is the language of an alarmist. 
Will you remember the Pittsburg riots, and what 
might have happened if they had been a little more 
extensive 1 It has been my fortune to move across 
the Mississippi Valley several times since I had the 
honor to stand here last; and I am impressed with 
great respect for those who say that the railway inter- 
communications of this nation might be put at the 
mercy of strikers, communists, and secret Socialbtic 
organizations, were they only supported by political 
sentiment enough to impede for any couaidemble time 
Uie action of the repressing arm of the executive in 
the state and nation. 

America has a railway arm, and a water arm. 
Stretching from the Pacific, as from a shoulder, the 



railway arm ends in a hand which clasps the Atlantic 
coast. One finger ends at Baltimore, and you call it 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; another at Phila- 
delphia, and you call it the Pennsylvania Central; 
another at New York, and you call it tlio Erie ; 
another at Boston, and you call it the New York 
Central ; another plunges north of the Great Lakes, 
and drops down to Portland, you call it the Grand 
Trunk. These gigantic fingers unite in a palm, cov- 
ering Ohio and Indiana, and behind the palm we 
have the railway wristlet at Chicago. This is the 
most important railway centre on the globe, and is 
likely to be so for many years to come. The water 
arm is the Mississippi, stretching northward from, the 
Gulf, as from a shoidder, and opening its palm upon 
the upper part of its valley. St. Louis is the wat«r 
wristlet upon that arm. Folded across the breast of 
our beloved Amei'ica, these arms are yet full of 
health ; hut what if the absurdities of socialism, what 
if strikes, what if the discontent of labor and of an 
imemployed and indigent and ignorant population in 
cities, were to settle as poison in the joints of these 
wristlets, in a more thickly populated land? Who 
does not see that a mUlion five hundred thousaud 
voters in secret poUtical organizations might paralyse 
the executive arm of the State in which a strike or 
riot should occur, and so might give us trouble for 
more than three days and an hour ? This vast chain 
of intercommunication between the West and the 
East, if broken at one link, is broken everywhere for 
the time. These railways stretch out to millions of 
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working-men who live iu the joints. When ouo 
little joint at Pittsburg was attacked with disease, 
the whole arm felt the pain; the shoulder felt it; 
the finger-tips felt it. You drove the disease out of 
the finger-tips. But it seized on many a joint. 
Several of the knuckles had poison in them. The 

' wrist was only kept free of disease by a pretty severe 
appHcation of the pressure of military force. It was 
my fortune to be in Chicago at the time when soldiers 
were expected from the Indian reservations ; and 
when a general, the moment he reached the railway- 
station in that Western city, was seized and put upon 
the shoulders of the glad citizens, and carried away 
to liis post of duty in triumph. Mobs were put down 
by musketry in several parts of Chicago. If that 
city did not tremble during the days of the Pittsburg 
riots, it was certainly ill at ease. Give me a million 
or two of voters in secret organizations, and in sym- 
pathy with strikes ; give me a few desperate dema- 

' go^es, calculating all the chances of politics, and 
ruling a quarter of our press ; give me an average 

I population of two hundred to the square mile in 
the United States; multiply the perishing and dan- 
gerous classes in oiu: large cities in proportion to 
that increase of the size of the general population, 
I — and I undertake to say that the wealthiest nation 
I of the globe may be neither the happiest nor the 

strongest. [Applause.] 
I Universal suffrage is not likely to be narrowed 
j much in our time. Even if the reading-test were , 
applied, although it would do good, it would not 



free us from the power of demagogues to lead the 
discontent between labor and capital into sueli riot as 
to bring at times perils upon trade. We certainly 
Lave notbing to depend upon here but public' senti- 
ment and tbe national will, I read in " The Atlantic 
Monthly " an article of high merit, on certain dan- 
gerous tendencies in American life ; but in tbe next 
number I find a criticism upon it, to the effect that 
the only way to keep the United States in order is to 
reduce instruction for the masses, to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Does any tiling calling itself culture 
dare to dream that wo shall ever do that? 

" Preach the gospel to every creature ; " that is the 
command [applause], obedience to which has brought 
into the world most of our present political difficulties, 
and obedience to which, if continued, will drive them 
out. [Applause.] A continent of humanity is rising 
from under the sea, and for a while it may be a pes- 
tilential swamp ; but the remedy is not to stop its 
rising, and crush it back into chaos. The remedy ta 
to keep lifting it, lifting it, until all its morasses are 
firm, sweet land. [Applause.] 

Let us fasten your attention upon the great out- 
lines of our means of safety. They are the preven- 
tion of the formation of an impecunious class, of an 
luieniployed class, and of an ignorant and an unprin- 
cipled class. 

If we are to attack the evils which lead to the 
formation of these four classes, we shiill do well to 
strike first at the tap-root — the unprincipled class, 
tho morally uneducated class. There must cease to 
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be an unpriucipled class, or there will be an ignoraot 
class, and then an unemployed class, and then an im- 
peeunious class, and then an explosive class, lying 
under the sparks of the oratory of demagogues- 
There is nothing attracting more attention through- 
out the world to-day, than the methods of preventing 
the formation of these four classes in Christendom ; 
and there is nothing hut Christian eudeavor that ever 
can prevent the formation of an unprincipled class. 
[Applause.] We sliaU not call on writers of cipher 
despatches to enter into that business. [Applause.] 
Lord Beaconsfield stands now in the eye of the 
world ; and, when he was younger by some thirty 
years, he wrote a book called " Tancred," in which 
many of the ideas ho is now carrj-ing out were ex- 
pressed. You remember that he sends a young Eng- 
lish lord from the Thames to the Jordan in search 
of remedies for the social and political evils of 
Eiu'ope. We have had a diffusion of liberty, Lord 
Beaconsfield says, and to some extent of intelligence 
and property ; but the people are not happy, Hera 
is the man whom Carlyle calls the Hebrew sorcerer, 
leading English lords and British interests as by some 
charm of superior blood. This aristocrat, this guide 
of the privileged classes, makes his English lord 
finally kneel down at the Holy Sepulchre and at 
Bethany and in Betblchem, to obtain from the Un- 
seen Powers a response to his prayer for guidance as 
to the healing of the nations. He passes through 
the jaws of death at Petra. Finally, in the mid- 
night of Sinai, Tancred, as you remember, goes alone 
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to the spot where the law was delivered, kneels down 
there under the mysterious brightness of the Easteni. 
stars, offers prayer in agony, falls at last into a 
trance, and, looking up, ho heholds the genius e 
Christianity with her hands spread over the conti- 
nents. The response his petition received from ha 
was in these words, Lord Beaeonsfield's own, th» 
summit of his wisdom as a man of affairs ; — 

" The equahty of men can only be accomplished 
by the sovereignty of God. The longing for frater* 
nity can never he satisfied but under the sway of I 
common Father. Announce the sublime and solacing 
doctrine of theocratic equahty." (^Tancred, Book 
iv., chap, viii.) 

What does this message mean ? It signifies that 
in a just organization of polities men will encourage 
what God encourages, and repress what God » 
- presses. It means that in a perfect organization o 
society the bad man is not the equal of the goo^ 
man, but that whoever is loyal to God, him God a 
all good men will help. In short, the ideas of t 
ocratic equahty and of theocratic equality con£iol 
now in the world ; and America, going back to tl 
ideas of our fathers, would be going back only t 
the ideas of Beaconsfield ; only to the ideas of E 
Tocqueville and Burke, who tell us that men nevf 
80 much need to be theocratic as when they are tfa 
most democratic; only to the ideas of Christianit 
from its first age to the present hour. Let ua 1 
high above all clouds of class animosity, and poU 
ical intrigue, the great ensign, bearing for its motb 
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Theocratic Equality. Whenever the Church does 
that in America, she will see in the hes^vens above 
the banner, a Cross appearing, and above that the 
words : By this sign conquer ! [Applause.] 
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THB ONE HUNDRED AND TWELFTH LECTURE IN THE 
BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIYEBED IN 
TREMONT TEMPLE, NOV. U. 



Was ist des freiesten Freiheit? Becht zu than I — Gobthx: 
Egmontf Act IV. 

Though we are willing to admit poverty and passion into the 
franchise, we are not willing to give poverty and passion the lion's 
share of political power over capital and ^owledge. — Snt B. B. 
Lytton. 
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PEELUDE ON CCTEEENT EVENTS. 

The regeneration of Asia is a, colossal event, yet 
far off, but approaching us with an assured, and of 
late accelerated step. Great Britain ia now essen- 
tially an Asiatic power. This, indeed, is the claim of 
the leader of the present administration in the United 
Kingdom ; and Lord Salisbury has said that the 
boundaries of Tui'key aa-e in some sense the bounda- 
ries of England. It is very interesting for Americana 
to notice how several dazzling illusions concerning 
the English occupation gf Cyprus, and the reform of 
the Turkish Empire under British political pressure, 
have been dissipated by the progress of events; "and 
how the present attitude of sober thought appears to 
be represented by the cool proposition long ago 
advocated by this statesman on my left [turning 
towards the venerable Dr. Eufus Anderson, for many 
years Secretary of the American Board of Foreign 
Miasions] that religious rather than political causes 
must be relied upon to regenerate Asia Minor. 
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[Applause.] I am fortunate in speaking in pres- 
ence of a leader of American effort not only in Asia 
Minor, hut in India, in China, and in Japan, and in 
the islands of the sea. Yours has been the advocacy 
of an imperialism before which all the glittering fan- 1 
cies of a Beaconsfield pale. [Applause.] Sir, Lord^^ 
Beaconsfield ia the left hand of reform in Turkeyt.J 
but the work you have been doing is the right hand., j 
[Applause.] The left hand needs the right, and theJ 
right the left; but the left needs its brother mors'i 
than the right does. God grant that the two inE^<| 
be clasped in sympathy — British political influeaosfl 
opening the way for American rehgious effort i 
Turkey, and Ajnerican religious effort preparing i 
field for those reforms which Great Britain woo] 
force upon the Sultan! 

It appeai-3 to be oseertiiined at last by the new 
papers of the United Kingdom, that a majority of t 
Mohammedans in Turkey are not Turks, but Arabs J.i 
that many of them are mountain tribes, ahnoc 
entirely beyond the control of the Sublime Portefl 
and that concessions wrung from the Sultan may I 
entirely refused by the Kurds, Yezidees, Copts i 
Druses, Marouites and Turcomans, OsmanUs, Pei 
siaus, Gypsies, and Hindu-Fakirs, which make up t 
motley mass of the population of Turkey in Asia.! 
Whoever has lived long in the East will look witl^fl 
delight upon the pressure England is bringing I 
bear upon the Sultan, but not with perfect expecta 
tion of the swift success of this incitement to reforx 
It ia understood thoroughly well in the East, that t) 
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Sultan is not omnipotent, and that it is as yet inipo»- 
sible for him, even with the aid of England, to carry 
through great political changes in the face of the 
Koran, without Inciting religious wars and setting 
population to massacre population. 

When I look toward that portion of Asia which 
now draws the attention of the whole world, the 
most hopeful signs of progress are not, in my judg- 
ment, to be found in the British occupation of 
Cyprus, nor in the project of a railway from the 
Syrian coast to the head of the Persian Gulf, al- 
though such a road must be built before many years. 
The distance is only that from Boston to Chicago. 
My hope for Asia Minor is in a series of facts illus- 
trating the usefulness of American teachers, physi- 
cians, and missionaries there. Indeed, Lord Stratford 
de Eedcliffe used to say that the future of the East 
depended on these men, and Lord Beaconsfield him- 
self has lately been drawing hia best information from 
the reports of Americans in Asia. I imdertake to 
affirm that in the mission-houses of Boston and New 
York, more complete and more authentic information 
concerning the present condition and possible future 
of Turkey can be found, than in the archives of the 
Turkish Empire itself. [Applause.] 

The Halys, the Araxes, the Cydnus, the Tigi 
the Euphrates, the Orontes, and the Meander yet 
roll on to the sea, as they did when they were the 
burden of classic Grecian song, and the scene of 
imperial events in history. The pleasant lands 
through which Xenophon led the retreat of the 
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Greeks, and Alexander and the Crusaders march< 
to their victories in the East, are dear to American 
sympathies. America gave to Syria the first seien- 
tifie traveller, the first translation of the Bible into 
Arabic, the first printing-press, the first modem 
church, the first college. In 1878, Americans printr 
ed at Beirut 56,000 volumea and 11,264,027 pages in 
Arabic, 

When Cyrus Hamlin, who in many particulars 
deserves to be called the father of education 
Turkey, went abroad, there was not a school-boot 
in any of the languages spoken by the people of 
the Empire. Now we have a long list, not only of 
text-books on grammar, rhetoric, logic, chemistry, 
surveying, history, zoology, mental and moral phi- 
losophy, political economy, chemistry, anatomy, phys- 
iology, and medicine, but also of the best English 
works ou distinctively Christian truth ; and these 
in the Armenian, the Turkish, and the ^J^bio 
tongues. There are fifteen thousand pupils in com- 
mon schools which owe their origin to American 
infiueuce. In the high schools and colleges founded 
by Americans for young men and women, fifteen 
hundred are already gathered. But the facts which 
strike pubhe attention most at a distance are the 
steady shining of Robert College at Constantinople, 
since 1802 a beacon-light on that stormy coast 
between Asia and Europe ; the steady flame of the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, since 1865, as 
many pupils in it now as in Williams College, and 
as able a corps of professors ; the gleaming of 
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Central Turkey College at Aintab, behind the liills ; 
and the effort to light up another torch — God bless 
the attempt I — at Hari>oot, on the flashing waters 
of the npper Euphrates. [Applause.] These are 
American lighthouses on a dark Mohammedan coast, 
where a very hungry surf roars yet, and the 
beaches have been strewn with wrecks for six hun- 
dred years. 

More than one American physician has laid down 
his life to teach Asia Minor the healing art. When 
Dr. West, a graduate of Yale CoUege, after eighteen 
years of faithful service as a physician in Turkey, 
was on his death-bed, prayers were offered for his 
recovery in the Armenian churches and Mohammedan 
mosques. He had performed some fourteen hundred 
operations on the eye alone, and the thouBands of 
people of all tribes and tongues who followed his 
body to the grave regarded him as a national bene- 
factor. 

Newspapers little by little acquire popular power 
under American guidance in Turkey. A slight sim- 
mering caused by American fire may be heard around 
the whole torpid edge of the kettle of stagnant water 
which we call the Turkish Empire. 

Polygamy begins to be questioned. Two genera- 
tions ago it was an insult to a Mohammedan to ask 
after the health of his wife and daughters. The posi- 
tion of woman in Asia Minor has been so changed i 
the last fifty years that not infrequently now you may 
hear a Mohammedan polygamiat saying, " My wife 
knows how to read." He is proud of the fact, and 



this ia an immense advance. With the introductioii 
of even a alight amount of intelligence there eomea 
an opening for religious truth. The predecessor of 
commerce and of any large, political reform in Tur- 
key must be Christianity. You must diffuse consci- 
entiousness and modem ideas in a measure through 
the Turkish elans before you can mould them like 
wax in tho fingers of political power. 

Do you say that Japan shows how a nation may 
be reformed by means of political instrumentalities 
alone? Native Japanese scholars tell us that the 
exterior of hfe has changed there, but that the es- 
sence of life remains yet largely unaltered. (^Nbrth 
American Review, November and December, 1878, 
p. 406.) An immense seething is going on in Japan. 
That pot boils ; tho scum is at the top, and will be 
removed in due time ; but we have not yet lifted the 
scum from the bottom of the Turkish kettle as a 
whole. After all application of American and Brit- 
ish lire, the simmering is hardly audible yet, if yon 
listen from this side of the Atlantic. 

Into this population, sunk in polygamy; into t 
Mohammedan quarters where, oa our Seward i 
. when he came back from his tour around the worldj ' 
there is no home and no social life, — the leading 
political party in England proposes to introduce the 
hands of British imperialism, pushed by the Beacons- 
field cabinet. Turkey is yet very cold wax to manip- 
ulate. My feeling is that until religious efforts have 
been carried much further in Asia Minor than they 
have been heretofore, its manipulation by the strong 
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political grasp of Russia and EDglaad may break thu 
wax, indeed, but not mould it into the patterns do- 
sired by those who apply the political pressure. I do 
not expect from political sources the regentsration of 
Asia; but I do expect fr^m these strong arms the 
breaking down of high walls of exclusiveness, and 
the opening of Asia to better than political influ- 
ences. Is the power that has done most to reform 
Asia Minor — religious effort — ready to go forward 
with its enterprises there? Beaeonsfield opens tiie 
Turkish gate : our opportunity is great and alluring. 
Ajneriea has entered Asia on the west side by 
schools and colleges : what is she to do on the east- 
em? Politicians of California tell us the Cliinese 
cannot be made Christians. The governor of Cali- 
fornia says that there are no signs that education 
and reli^ous efforts are to bring the Chinese into 
connection with the churches in America. The 
same mail that brings us that intelligence from tlie 
governor brings intelligence from the men who work 
in the Cliinese quarters, that there aro at this mo- 
ment in California near four hundred Chinese mem- 
bers of American churches. [Applause.] There is 
nothing the Cliinese on the Pacific coast desire more 
than a knowledge of the English language ; and to 
how much is this the key? A 8ta.tiely Chinese del- 
egation at Washington is honorably received, and 
the Burlingamc treaty is not yet annulled. When I 
listen in the Far West to the subterranean voices of 
public sentiment, I find that the politicians of the 
fourth and fifth rank and the hoodlums aro against 




the Chinese, but that a very different sentiment pre- 
vails with the educated public and with the best 
business-men of the Pacific coast. [Applause.j 

Great historical forces now give America an im- 
mense opportunity to make California a door to 
China on the east, while Beaconsiield opens the door 
to America in Asia on the west. The certainty is 
that we have an opportunity in California to give 
Christianity and modern education a good reputation 
with thousands of Chinamen who come into imme- 
diate contact with American civilization. It is prob- 
able, that, before many years pass, cheap factories 
will be built in China, and our machines bought and 
set up there. I do not know wliat business-men 
are thinking of when they propose to drive the Chi- 
nese out of California. There will be a demand for 
cheap wares in China, and we can supply the Chi- 
nese trade if we are commercially skilful ; otherwise 
we shall be undersold by the Chinese themselves. 
The best of our inventions will be copied by one of 
the most imitative nations on the globe. We can 
have the carrying trade of the Pacific if we want it. 
Let us secure the introduction into China of a good 
opinion concerning Christianity and education. Lot 
us support the reform in Japan which now t 
to promise to make that island the England of t 
Pacific. Let us deepen the moral and educationi 
influence of America in Asia at both its eastern andl| 
western gates. 

Providence, as I judge, does not intend to i 
the immense arms of the British Empire back i 
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their shell- I confess that I have more sympathy 
with Eeacousfield imperialism than with a certain 
narrow insular parochial policy on the part of some 
of his English opponents, who would give up the 
colonies of Great Britain, and would allow the east- 
ern larger half of the United Kingdom to dissolve 
if it pleases. Perhaps God means to keep in order 
great portions of the world, through the arms of 
England stretched toward the sunrise and those of 
America stretched toward sunset. [Applause.] I 
am not too bold in hoping that the time may come 
when English-speaking nations will keep treaties 
with each other ; will have no war with each other 
without first trying arbitration as a remedy ; will 
little by little codify their international regulations 
so as to have common copyrights and patent laws, 
ancl thus como slowly into a commercial alliance that 
will strike a universal peace through half the conti- 
nents and all the seas. [Applause,] 

THE LECTUBB. 

Let us imagine ourselves assembled in the ruins 
of the Tuileries, or within sound of the pistol-shots 
lately fired at one of the most paternal of emperors, 
or in sight of the flash of the weapon of Vera Sassu- 
litch in St. Petersburg, and of seven similar subse- 
quent attempts there to take the lives of Russian 
officials. If these scenes are too distant to produce 
any deep effect upon our sensibilities, will you be 
good enough to assemble within view of the flames of 
the railway-riots at Pittsburg in 1877, at a time when 



at least ten American towns were kept in order by 
musketcy. 

When the railway-riota in the United States were 
anppresaed in 1877, the work of the formation of 
secret labor organizations was taken up with vigor. 
It has progressed at such speed that within the 
last six months very interesting facta have become 
public concerning three or four important secret 
labor oi^anizationa more or less socialistic in their 
character. I am quite aware that I cannot speak 
from personal study of these veiled socialistic socie- 
ties. Outside of the membership of these organiza- 
tions, there are not twenty men in the United States 
who can describe them from actual observation ; 
and yet, throwing a drag-net over all current publi- 
cations, and some secret sources of information, I 
have been enabled to bring together a number of 
facts which appear to me to be very suggestive. In 
order to give them the proper emphasis, I must | 
back for a moment, to the European birth of < 
American communistic parties. 

Here is the great philosopher Fichte, teaching in 
Berlin, and he inculcates the doctrine that every man 
has a right to life, and therefore to the opportunity 
to earn a living. If a man has no opportunity to 
earn a hving, he must steal. Fichte taught this, and 
that such theft is not theft, but just reprisal against 
Bociety. There are certain books by Fichte, rarely 
read, called " The Foundation of Natural Right," and 
" The Closed State," and " The Reason State," and 
iu tliem thorouglJy revolutionary political i 
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aro taught. Fichte demaDded from the state the 
right of labor. If a man cannot live by his labor, he 
is not left in the enjoyment of his absolute property, 
that is, his life ; and is thenceforth not obligated to 
acknowledge the property of any other niau, since 
the contract of the state to secure to every one his 
own property has been violated. Such a man must 
be aided, lest property become insecure. At tlie 
same time, Fichte demands that the state sliall tole- 
rate no idlers. (See Hubeb, Professor J., article on 
Social Democracy in Germany, International Revitw, 
November and December, 1878, p. 803.) 

Ferdinand Lasalle, the first important name among 
the agitators in the socialistic circles of Germany, 
■was a pupil of Fichte. He adhered throughout life 
to his master's philosophical, as well as to his political 
theories. He never became a materialist, but was an 
idealist and pantheist to his death, in a duel, in 18G4, 
at the age of thirty-eight. The German socialists 
now render to hia memory almost divine honors. It 
ia Fichte that speaks in Lasalle. 

Karl Marx, who gathered his knowledge of com- 
munism largely from French sources, abandoned the 
idealism and pantheism of Hegel and Fichte, adopted 
a coarse materialism as bis creed, adjusted to it 
the doctrines of Hackel, that the soul is only the 
result of matter in motion, that there is no immor- 
tality, and that conscience points out no authoritative 
code of morality. " With me," says Marx, " the ideal 
is simply matt-cr transformed and translated in the 
human head." Religion, he tliiuks, is opium for the 
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people. There is nothing divine in man ; there ia no 
celestial spark in him, according to Marx, Saturated 
with this matcrialistie philosophy, ho finds it very 
easy to adopt false doctrines concerning the family ; 
very easy, after having abolished the family in his 
scheme of thought, to draw his trenches around in- 
heritance, and BO to abandon the ideas of the modern 
world concerning transmission of property, and 
plunge onwai'd with hia foDowers into the abyss of 



In LasaUe you find the eloquence of a cultivated 
Jew, and also in Karl Marx, for both these men are 
of Jewish descent. Lasalle obtained a very exten^ve 
education in jurisprudence, in liistory, and politieal 
economy, and was an exceedingly brilliant pam- 
phleteer. He had many interviews with Bismarck, 
and once predicted pubhcly that the latter would 
play the part of Sir Robert Peel, and declare liimsQif 
in favor of universal suffrage. 

Lasalle'a central demand was fur govermneutal aid 
to labor. Here is the burgher class, he used to say 
to the peasants of Germany ; when rich men wish U) 
build railways, the State aids them. When you wish 
to foimd co-operative enterprises, why should not the 
State aid you ? Universal sufEtage ought to be pro- 
claimed, and the foui-th class should come into power. 
The laborbg masses should found producers' associ- 
ations on the largest scale. The State should secure 
to the creditors of such associations the paytaent of 
the interest on their capital. Thus the governm 
should assist labor in its penury to obtuio buildi 
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machinerj, tools, and raw material for maDufactures. 
The producers' associations should take iat4> the 
managing partijerahip all their hired laborers, and 
gradually form themselves into a credit assurance. 
Over-production should be prevented by the State. 
Lasalle thought these clumsy schemes would change 
the face of the world in fifty years, so that it would 
not be recognized as the same world. A few of hia 
ideas, no doubt, were sound, if taken out of their 
combination with the rest; but his political philoso- 
phy, as a whole, was ludicrously shallow. He can 
hardly be called a communist, ho^vever : he was a 
political liberal of a dangerous type, (See Meh- 
BING, Die Deutsche Socialdemokratie, Bremen, 1878.) 

It ia important to make a broad distinction be- 
tween four styles of political sentiment concerning 
the distribution of property : first, eo-opcration, a very 
judicious scheme in mauy eases, though unsuccessful 
thi^ far in most instances where it has been tried ; 
next, political liberalism ; then, below that, socialism ; 
and, at the bottom of all, communism. 

Many who call themselves socialists are only politi- 
cal liberalists; for socialism, defined by its actual • 
effects in practice, is now atheistic, and so is com- 
munism, and it is with these two lower ranges of 
political sentiment that I have always to do. Possi- 
bly you think that I am givuig too stem accounts 
of the lingleaders among communists and. socialists, 
but I undertake to say that extreme communism 
is 8o black that you cannot easily do it injustice. 
The Ilussian nihilist, the German extreme socialist, 



believes in no hereafter, and in no God. Ona of 

■the most popular labor-songa in Germany has this 
couplet : — 

" Dcr ist eia Lump, der eines Gottee Namen ^| 

In Wort und Schritt demiithig auerkeont," ^H 

" Only a, vagabond will humbly own 
There is a. God — with word and pen." 

If a man is to have no future existence, and no 
judge, he may do as he pleases, except in so far as 
enlightened selfishness forbids. If our only chance 
is here, we may as well take what we can get. Fif- 
teen thousand socialists in a procession passed into a 
cemetery in Berlin, not long ago, and twenty thousand 
in another procession on another occasion, and buried 
comrades with orations asserting that there is no 
immortality. Berlin held her breath when that pro- 
cession moved through the streets, because she feared 
a riot in all the slums, and did not know what attack 
might be made on property. When the pistol-shots 
at the Emperor were fired, it is not a wonder she was 
alarmed. 

What has happened in Germany? Why, on ihe 
death of Lasalle, certain German working-men. 
Frenchmen also, and Poles, and Bohemians, met at 
St. Martin's Hall in Loudon. The date was 1864. 
^They founded the International Society, now dis- 
banded, as we are told, but which is to-day supposwl 
to have two and a half million men in close sympa- 
thy with it, on the Continent of Europe. The head- 
quarters of the International Society are now in New 
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York City. It ia managed from the mouth of the 
Hudson and the banks of the Thames. In fact, how- 
ever, the beadtiu altera in New Vork are only nmnU 
nally supreme. Really, the cottage of Karl Marx, an 
exile in London, is the throne of the International 
Society. He manages both its left and its right 
winga now. The right wing revolted from him at 
the Congress in Geneva in 18G6, but has come over 
to him at last. Hia wort on " Capital," one of the 
most thorough-going defences of materialism in phi- 
losophy, and socialism in political economy, ia the 
New Testament of the International Society. As 
Marx proclaims himself atheist, so does this immentiO 
organization. 

The International Society has been accused of 
■bringing on the riots in Paris, when the Tuileries 
were burned. It has been accused of having had a 
plan to raise riot in the principal cities of Europe, at 
the time Paris was attacked by the communistic mob. 
I have tried to ascertain how much truth there is to 
these charges. In a minute investigation of the 
history of the International Society, perhaps the most 
significant document on which I have been able to 
put my hands ia a letter from Karl Marx, written 
to the communists of Paris just before their rising. 
Marx said to the communists in April, 1871, " We 
are as yet but three mdliona at most. In twenty 
years we shall be fifty, an hundred millions, perhaps. 
Then the world will belong to us ; for it will be not 
only Paris, Lyons, and Marseille which will 
against odious capital, but Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
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Vienna, London, Liverpool, Manchester, Brussels, St 
Petersburgh, New York, — in short, the whole world. 
And before this new insurrection, such as history haa 
not yet known, the past will disappear like a hideous 
nightmare, for the popular conflagration kindled at 
an hundred points at once, like an immense dawn, 
will destroy even its memory." 

Address language of that sort to the petroleuitl 
communists who burned the Tuileriea ; address it 
men made lawless by carelessness of their interest 
on the part_of despotic governments; address it 
men who have been taught that there is no hereafter, 
and that God is only a necessity, ruling through the 
laws of matter; address that language to millions 
banded in secret organizations all over the world, — -i 
and you find that it means as much mischief evei 
where as occurred at Paris on a small area, if tl 
mischief is necessary to the success of the desired ' 
revolution. I do not credit the International Society 
with the shedding of all the blood that was poured 
out at Paris; but the secret history of 1871 
Europe proves that if this organization had bi 
strong enough to have raised riot in other large 
ias, as they did in Paris, they would have done 
and that what was lacking was power, and not 
will- Karl Marx is credited with saying now that il 
the United States and in Great Eritiiin, and perhaps 
ill France, a reform of labor will occur without 
bloody revolution, but that blood must be shed 
Germany and in Kussia, and in Italy and in AusI 

Whatever the real or purposed crimes of the Inl 
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nationals, the certainty is that the Paris Commune 
frightened Germany. She was alarmed yet more by 
the power of the socialistic party at the polls. In 
the German elections of 1871, the socialists as a po- 
litical party polled 140,000 votes ; in 1874, 350,000 ; 
in 1877, 550,000. In 1878 Bismarck took this jump- 
ing-jack, which cannot be kept down, and cniahed 
him back into his box, shut the lid, and turned the 
key. 

The suppression of socialistic newspapers and 
public meetinga in Germany will be the commence- 
ment of another crusade for the formation of secret 
socialistic societies there. It will be the re-invigora- 
tion of all the secret socialistic and communistic ois 
ganizations in Europe. Nevertheless I am not here 
to say that America, in Bismarck's place, might not 
haye done substantially what he ilid. 

Once make capital thoroughly afraid of socialists, 
tramps, and roughs, in the United States, and see liow 
swift and merciless it will be in self-defence. I un- 
dertake to tell any lawless classes at the bottom of 
our cities, that, if they thoroughly alarm capital in 
this country, it will treat them with as much severity 
as the necessity of preserving the public peace may 
require. We shall keep order roughly hero, if neeea- 
sary j for all Ameiicans are capitalists, or expect to 
be. [Applause.] Alarm property ; let it be under- 
stood that there is real danger in Chicago and New 
York and St. Louis from socialistic secret organiza- 
tions ; let strikers and communists and demagogues, 
grasp the throat of our great railway intercommuni- 
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cations, — and, when capital ia tboroughly arcrused, it 
will not be held back here as it has been sometimes 
in Europe, by a feeling that, after all, the rioters 
have been abused. Thiersch, in his groat work oa 
the Christian Commonwealth, says that in 1830 and 
in 1848 in Europe many a ruler was made inefficient 
by a secret feeling that the working-classes had not 
had their rights. Kings tremble on their thrones 
when they feel that they have no right to be kings. 
In America the people feel they have a right to be 
kings, and they will exercise, their right. [Ap- 
plause.] There will be no handwriting on the wall 
here for Belshazzar to look at, and therefore I 
knees will never smite together. Of course a. reputh 
lie can be attacked for three days and an hour, 
republic in history is like a raft on the sea : you ( 
not sink it, but you are apt to put your foot throu^ 
it into the waves. A monarchy is like a man-of-wara 
bad shots between wind and water hurt it excet 
ingly; there is danger of capsizing. But democracy! 
is a raft. , You cannot easily overturn it. It is a wet 
place, but it is a pretty safe one ; and we are on it, 
and we are to have order here ; and we will build up 
the raft under our feet until there is dry standi 
room for us all. [Applause.] 

If there should be an election in the United Stata 
showing that there is serious danger &om socialist^ 
secret political organizations, what would happen^ 
Why, from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Grate t 
should have a propagandism of sound ideas, such i 
in the last six weeks glorified Massachusetts J 
the Cape to the Betksliire Uills. [Applause.] 
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There was a BliamefuUy large vote in Mastsachu- 
setts, however, for utterly absurd political ideas. 
The cities of this State elected aii inflationist gov- 
ernor. This occurs iu the green young days of 
Massachusetts, when, as yet, her factory-populations 
are comparatively content. There is no posture of 
safety iu politics iu this country, except that which 
looks forward to a third and fourth centennial, and 
makes preparations in advance for perils of which, 
aa yet, we hardly see the outlines- 
Germany, with the pistols of assassins at the breast 
of her Emperor, concludes that the evils of suppress- 
ing socialism are fewer than those of allowing it 
freedom of speech. Russia, under an emperor who 
has manumitted the serfs, is of a similar mind. A 
deep growl comes up from the Nihilist atheistic party 
in Bussia; and the emperor is told over and over 
that, if he does not want reforms from below, he 
must institute them from above. " 

A remnant of the Parisian Commune exists in 
America. If it were worth while to discuss the 
small influence of these desperadoes, I might pause 
to describe the pestilent organization iu New York 
now headed by Edmond Megy, a rufBau who assisted 
prominently in the mui'der of Archbishop Darboy 
and other hostages at La Roquette, in Paris, in 1871. 
For the crime of another murder the villain had 
been condemned to twenty years in the French gal- 
leys. After biu'uing the palace of the Legion 
Honor, he fled to London, and then to New York. 
He may now be seen, not infrequently, presiding 
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over banquets where ribald songs are sung, all things 
sacred blasphemed, and foul and ferocious speeches, 
in support of communism and socialism, made by 
drunken men to drunken audiences. Justus Schwab 
of the socialistic labor party, and Megy, are excellent 
friends ; and when lately the latter was arrested, the 
former procured him bail, and conducted bis defence. 
Ollivier, Hauser, Robinet, members of the Paris Com- 
mune, are fellow-workera with Megy in New York. 
The most fi'ec[uent inculcation of their newspaper, 
" La Centralization," is, " Use lead if you would get 
bread." 

The aocialistic labor party in the United States 
was founded by German political refugees some five 
years ago, and is now supposed to contain twen^- 
five thousand members who can vote. Here, in the 
language of its leaders, is a brief statement of ita 

"The entire overthrow of the present social sys- 
tem; the abolition of all personal property in land 
and other means of production, and their cession to 
the state ; the introduction of the co-operative plan 
in labor, so that every hiborer may be a partner iu 
every factory or workshop; the compulsory limita- 
tion of the hours of labor to eight hours a day or 
less, according to the requirements of the unem- 
ployed workmen ; the regulation of the prices of 
labor by arbitration between the employer and the 
employed until the co-operative system is introduced; 
compulsory education, and the opening of all col- 
leges and universities free to all classes; the aboU- 
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tion of savings banks ; the abolition of direct t&x&- 
tion, and the institution of a scaled income-tax, and 
the taxation of all cliurch-property," 

Dr. Donai, Dr. Stiebling, and R. Sorge assisted in 
founding this party, and its most prominent New 
York member is the notorious Justus Sclnvub. This 
orgaiiization or party, as you please to call it, has 
headquarters at Cincinnati. If you go to that city, 
and stay three or four days under the smoke of its 
industrious chimneys, and pick up the eccentric 
socialistic newspapers which appear in the beer- 
saloons, you will find a strange atmosphere about you, 
in the moral as well as the physical world. The 
soot in the physical air is quite noticeable, and here 
is a specimen of the soot in the political air. It ia 
a labor-song, directed against a leading American 
newspaper, and published with editorial approval : — 

" Wbitelaw Reid hod best boware I 

Ilmrahl 
Or the WDiking-inen will niake him stare I 

Hurrah I hurrah 1 hurrah 
Let Whitelaw Reid aud his pais but dare 
The freemaii'a right to vote to impair. 
And their Gatliag guna and sabres bare 
Will neither save their hides or hair. 
For the voter's right our arms we'll bare, 
And knivea will flash in the angry air I 

Hurrah 1 horrah! hurrah!" 

" Wliat is the oppressed laborer to do now ? Let 
him join with his fellows, and light the fires of a glo- 
rious revolution, that will rid the "world of so many 
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useless aristocrats, and make America really, as -weHi'l 
as in name, ' the land of the free.' Up with the red | 
flag, and down with aristocracy I " 

You find several obscure, but not wholly powerless 
sheets in Cincinnati, filled with these cheerful doc- 
trines. 

Probably the most important of the working ■ 
men's secret societies in America is what is called f 
" The Knights of Labor." As to this oi^anization 
there is very little public information. The leading 
newspapers of New York City claimed, last August, 
that there were then eight hundred thousand men i 
it. Certain police agencies which have been set a 
work in Chicago have investigated this society ; aai^ 
when I came last sununer upon their records, I was ' 
greatly interested to notice how the information pub- 
lished at New York was confirmed by that collected 
at Chicago. Some of the sharpest detectives on the 
continent have investigated this society within the 
last six months. It appears that the Knights of 
Labor arc really a large and perhaps a formidable J 
secret organization. The names of its leading offi--l 
cers, its pass-words and oaths, have been published. H 
It is not socialistic, but, under the influence of dem»- 
gogues, might probably be led to organize wide-spread 
strikes and riots witli little cause. 

When a great political party arises, making a finan< J 
cial issue of an insane sort, the muititudinous t 
lodges of all kinds are under strong temptation t 
unite. Even Justus Schwab in New York haa ftl 
certain influence witli the rouglier class of voters. 
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know that in New York City an investigatiou waa 
lately made a^ to the socialist labor party ; and it 
was found that ouly eight hundred men in that city, 
and five hundred iu Brooklyn, belonged to its organi- 
zations. Of these, a thousand were Germans, and of 
these three-quarters were saloon-keepers. Kot more 
than half a huatb'ed Americans were enrolled. 
There were only a few Irish. But the Knights of 
Labor are largely under American control. Accord- 
ing to their own statement, what they mean is to 
protect labor against capital, and to do this, if neces- 
sary, by inaugurating simultaneous strikes in differ- 
ent parts of the countiy, especially at rail way -centres ; 
and by acc[uiring and using political power to cripple 
capital; and support the interests of the working- 
men. 

You will probably hiss me on this platform for 
several things that I mean to say in favor of labor, 
and I shall be very glad to be hissed first for what 
I intend to say in favor of capital. For one, I want 
the question concerning capital and labor settled, 
not according to tlie ideas of labor on the one hand, 
nor according to those of capital on the other; but 
according to the ideas of the Christian common- 
wealth, which are very different from those of eitber 
party. [Applause.] 

The Knights of Labor held a national convention 
at Reading, adopted a constitution for the whole 
country, disbanded, and nobody knew they had met. 
The fact waa ascertained by going back upon their 
record, after detectives were set to work. One thing 
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that brought out the character of the Enigbts o£ 
Labor was their initiation of Cathoiies, and the re- 
fusal of the initiated Romanista to be perfectly frank 
in the confessionals. In Western Pennsylvania, a 
Romish priest found it difficult to obtain information 
concerning the Knights of Labor. A man in the 
confessional was under some obligation higher than 
that binding a Romanist to Ma Church; and of course 
the priest found occasion to investigate the whole 
topic. By and by it was announced that the sacni- 
meiits would be denied to any Romanist bound by an 
oath of Iiigher obligation than the tie which unites a 
Catholic to his mother Church. This, of course, pro- 
duced commotion among Romanists ; and they, for a 
time, were slow to join the Knights of Labor. A 
chief in a central committee in that organization, Mr. 
Stevens, issued a secret circular, aimoimcing that 
Bishop O'Hara, in Pennsylvania, had seen the ritual, 
and approved the order. Bishop O'Hara had said 
nothing of the sort ; and this unauthorized use of 
name caused him to announce that he could not and 
would not recognize any body of men as worthy 
the sacramenta who were coonected with an oal 
bound society. The Knights then ordered that ths 
oath of secrecy should not be binding on a member 
iu the confessional. Many Romanists have taken 
this oath, but the Catholic Church opposes secret 
organizations, and has kept thousands out of thei 
Here and now, in the presence of a Protestant ai 
ence, contaiuuig as much intelligence, perhaps, as 
other Protestant gathering that meets weekly, on 
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Gontineat, 1 for one, beg leave to thaiik the Romitih 
Church for its attitude couoeming secret socialistic 

societies. [Applause.] 

The trades-unioiis of the United States are now 
not many of them socialiatic, but they desire politi- 
cal power, and will accept aid from socialistic secret ' 
organizations in obtaining it. The Nationals will do 
the same, and have done so already. It is a fact of 
high importance that the great secret effort of social- 
istic agitators and politicians is to capture in their 
net the trades-unions. 

On June 1, 1878, according to the report of your 
Bureau of the Statistics of Labor, you had 28,508 
skilled and unskilled laborers, male and female, 
seeking and in want of work, and out of employ- 
ment, in Massachusetts. If you estimate the number 
of the unemployed in the United States according 
to the proportion in Massachusetts, they will not 
reach three millions, as the socialists assert, but 
they amount to nearly two. It is said that the 
pestilent financial heresies now in the air have suc- 
ceeded at the polls wherever secret organizations 
have suri'ounded the ballot-box, and that one reason 
why they were not more successful in New England 
is that our territory is not undermined yet by these 
societies. 

A million and a half of voters in secret organiza^ 
tions, spreading steadily under the soil ; two million 
nnemployed people in the United States ; and demar 
gogues searching north, south, east, and west for ped- 
estals 1 I foresee, not ruin in the American national 
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"future under universal suffrage, but painful political 
and social crises, unless by public discussion, by 
justice, by Christian philanthropy, by the central 
ideas of the Christian commonwealth, we prevent the 
formation of an unprincipled, an ignorant, and an 
unemployed class ; bring the controlling power in 
politics into loyalty to sound ideas; estimate men 
neither by the bags of gold nor by the windy social- 
istic philosophies on which they may happen to ride, 
but by character; and- proclaim all classes friends 
who are loyal to the Throne which has foundations, 
and all enemies who are opposed as rebels and as 
traitors to that supreme Government. [Applause.] 
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THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH LECTURE IN THE 

BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TREMONT TEMPLE, NOV. 18. 



Fahiilies of wealth are not sure whether they may not, in tiie 
next or in the third generation, themselves sink to the proletarian 
condition. — ScHiBFFLE : Quintessence of Sodalisn/i, 

m 

O diese Zeit hat fiirchterliche Zeichen, 

Das Niedre schwillt, das Hohe senkt sich nieder, 

Als konnte Jeder nnr am Platz des Andem « 

Befriedlgong verwormer Wiinsche flnden, 

Nur dann sich gliicklich fiihlen, wenn nichts mehr 

Zu unterscheiden ware, wenn wir alle, 

Von einem Strom vermischt dahmgerissen. — Goxthb. 
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PRELUDE OS CtTRBENT EVENTS. 

As the agent of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice was engaged in the performance of 
his duties at Newark not many yeara ago, he was 
stabbed twice by a criminal who had been making 
an infamous use of tlie mads ^lnder eighteen tlifferent 
aliases and through fifteen post-offices. The second 
blow of the dagger laid open a great flesh-wound in 
the face, severed four arteries, and came very near 
being fatal. (^Fint Annual Report of the New York 
Society for the- Suppreaeion of Vice, p. 9.) It is 
with men of the type of this assassin that the ma- 
jority of the National Liberal League of infidels 
have now publicly struck hands in demanding the 
total repeal of the laws which repress in the United 
States the most abominable traffic known to the lep- 
rous outlawry of the ghoula and ogres of the city 
slums. 

Utterly incredible as the news may appear to excel- 
lent people, who are slow to believe reports of ghastly 
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crime, and too busy to attend to the obscure per- 
formances of infidel conventions, the following facta 
are all matters of painful public notoriety in Boston, 
and susceptible of the most explicit proof from the 
pages of the rationalistic newspapers and official 
publications which I hold in my hands : 

1. An infidel lecturer has lately been arrested in 
Boston, and sent to Dedham Jail, for making an 
immoral use of the mails. 

2. A meeting in sympathy with this public crimi- 
nal was held by infidels and Free Religionists is} 
Boston in Faneuil Hall, 

3. At the National Convention of infidel Liberal 
Leagues at Syracuse in October, a large majority of 
the one hundred and thirty-eight representatives of 
cultured free thought present there elected a . set 
of officers known to he in favor of the total repeal 
of the present United States laws against the immoral, 
use of the mails, 

4. A minority at this convention seceded, 
formed a new National Liberal League, of which 
object is to make the postal lawa loose, rather t! 
to repeal them, so far as they touch the topic of 
distribution of infamous matter. 

5. Men under indictment for crimes ag^nst 
postal laws were prominent at the Syi'acuse Convi 
tion, and their sentiments are refiected in the acl 
of the majority. 

6. The lawlessness of the majority is officially 
nounced by the loose minority in terms too scathil 
to be publicly cited. 
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7. Official and unofficial authorities agree that the 
public language of the men and women representing 
the majority of the Infidel Convention of Syraeuao 
was unreportablj odious, immoral, and vile. 

8. According to the official confession of the mi- 
nority, therefore, the principal branch of the National 
League is now in alliance with criminals of the most 
low and infamous type. 

It is evident from the New York press and Sjto- 
cuse journals, and from the testimony of this infidel 
paper which I hold in my hands, that the language 
of the defenders of the successful majority of the 
infidel leagues at S)-racuse was so infamous, that it 
could not be reported, published, and sent through 
the mails, without subjecting the newspapers thus 
disseminating it to prosecution. 

At Syracuse the members of the National Infidel 
League, so far as their principal organization ts 
concerned, transformed themaelvea into a national ,; 
lepers' league of moral-cancer planters. [Applause.] 

There are several things that injure a man more 
than to cut his throat. An honorable daiighter dead 
is mourned leas than a daughter dishonored. I know 
a school of superb culture, a temple of sanctity, 
where three hundred yoiuig women are gathered 
under the very best religious influences and the 
loftiest educational incitements. I have wandered 
up and down the halls of the palatial building in 
which their instruction is given ; I have admired the 
works of art there, and had occasion to study mi- 
nutely the enthusiasms for art and social improve- 
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inent and religious usefulness which fill that school, 
and vivify its lofty regard for intellectual culture. 
But this institution publishes no catalogue. Vfi\y^ 
Go to the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, to the Boston Society, or to the committfies 
which have been organized to suppress vice at Prov- 
idence and New Haven and Cincinnati and St, Louis g 
and Chicago, and you will find that sehool-cataloj 
are made the lattice-work through which moral 1 
ers and assassins secretly, at night, under the covel 
of the mails, throw their poison into seminaries of ail 
grades. It is a terrific sign of the times when shrewd 
men of affairs, conducting a great school, dare not j 
liah a catalogue. The criminals whom the Nationi 
League of infidels encourages make this caution e 
cessary. I show you the caution in actual exercisa." 
Within twenty miles of Boston the resplendent 
school I have described stands in its stately parki 
and within fifty rods of this platform is a hall, 
most honored in this city, where a meeting v 
in sympathy with the poisoner of youth who is n(M 
in Dedham JaU. The thoughts which these i 
suggest cannot be publicly expressed ; but, if t 
did not incite to moral rage, our apathy would ita 
deserve to be smitten with thunderbolts. 

Daniel Webster once found Faneuil Hall shut I 
himself and his political friends. A hundred sigi 
tures opened it last summer to sympathizers with a 
moral-cancer planter ! All your reputable press was 
against the meeting. Boston, so far as she noticed 
any such gathering of apologists for a couvicted c 
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inal of the most infamous type, shuddered &t it. 
Tbia city believes in free speech aud tlie right iif 
£(Bsetiibly, but not in moral assassins in masks. la it 
quite decent or safe to give the enemies of Boston 
an opportunity to injure its good name? Is free- 
dom of speech to be carried so far that speech 
becomes so free that it could not be reported and 
sent through the mails without being actionable at 
law? 

A small tuinority, less than a quarter, of the Syra- 
cuse convention, seceded from it, and protested 
against the action of the majority ; and this minority 
thinks itself very vu'tuous because it wishes to have 
a little restriction put upon the immoral use of the 
mails. But, after aU, what does even the seceding 
party want? The editor of the special organ of 
that i^arty drew up and submitted to the proper com- 
mittee a series of resolutions, and he prints them in 
columns now before me ; and one of their first re- 
quirements is " that no indecencies of a merely inci- 
dental or occasional character, however reprehensible 
and deserving of public censure on moral or literary 
grounds, shall caiise a forfeiture of the freedom of 
the press, or constitute a just reason for legal prose- 
cution or punishment." That is the style of law the 
minority waats, — a law with loop-holes in it large 
enough to drive a coach-and-fonr through. This 
same set of resolutions asks for "a new legislative 
provision requiring that the entire publication, for 
circulating wliich through the mails any person shall 
bo prosecuted in the United States courts, shall be 
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set forth in the indictment." Who does not i 
wLat these provisiona mean? 

There were two parties at Syracuse, this ] 
alleges, — one for repeal, and one for reform. A 
more accurate statement would be, that there were 
two parties there, — one for lawlessness, and one for 
looseness. [Applause.] There was a party there 
in favor of no law, and there was a party there in 
favor of a coach-and-four loop-hole law. I respect 
the remnants of virtue in this little minority. The 
editor of this paper says that when the minority 
resolved to secede, their action was a great and to 
him "unexpected" protest, and "filled him with 
awe." The epic dignity with which the collisions 
between the petty factions of this small eonventioiL- 
are described in this official sheet reminds one i 
Horace's description of the trip of the county 
mouse and the city mous.e to Rome. 

"Jamquo tenebat 
Nos medium cceli spatiBm." 

Satires, Book H., vL 

In language approvingly cited from the bw 
" Syracuse Standard " into this official organ of f 
thought (Nov. 7, 1878, p. 535), I read that "Rivd 
of Boston, now resting under indictment for the 8 
of infamous literature, urged a square expression a 
the. congress in favor of his views. He wanted t 
United States authorities rebuked for what they li 
done. Wakeman of New York, a supporter of Rivn 
was more politic, and hesitated about giving the i 
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the matter o£ compulsory attendance of the schools! 
[Applauae.] 

II I were a Bocialist, I should be pereonally 
ashamed to ask for more help than America, when 
her laws are executed, now gives through the govern- 
ment to the average citizen. Here I am, unable, let 
us suppose, to pay more than a poll-tax, and my wife 
becomes insane. The government watches over her, 
puts her into an institution, and takes care of her. 
Here is a child of mine that I cannot educate. The 
government opens a school for him, pays liis tuition- 
bills, provides for him school-books, if necessary; 
and warms the house for him. Here is a child of 
mine that wishes to follow a certain trade re<Iniring 
a technical education. The government gives assist- 
ance to schools peculiarly adapted to his wants. I 
have a child that is deaf and dumb. Massachusetts 
adopts him into her family, gives bim a good room 
yonder in South Boston, attends to hira as I cannot. 
I have a child that is blind. Massachusetts puts her 
hand on his shoulder, puts her hand in blessing on 
bis head, guides Mm to her philanthropic institution 
for those who are sightless, educates him, places her 
best teient at his side, and improves liis stunted men- 
tal perceptions until, in the case of a Laura Bridg- 
man, they touch the Unseen Holy itself, and commune 
with the world beyond sight. [Applause.] Yout 
have now done for you, discontented sociahsts and 
complaining wOrking-men, as much as you can bear to 
have done, and retain the proper spirit of self-helpj 
[Applause.] All this is what capital regularly and 
willinTlv does for labor. 
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Iq spite of the danger of undermining the spirit 
of self-help, I would have the laws reijuiring the 
attendance of all children at the common scbooU 
rigorously executed, because without this precaution 
experience shows that an ignorant class will be 
formed even in Massachusetts. With very many of 
our foreign-born operatives there is no proper con- 
ception of the value of education in this country. 

There are no proper conceptions, I think, in society 
at large, of the value of educating the uncleaneat 
poor. Why, where have many of the greatest invent- 
ors come from? Who was Robert Burns? Who 
is thej^merican Edison? Who was Ferguson when 
he lay on his back, and stretched a thread before him, 
put heads upon it, and marked the positions of the 
stars, and made a map of the constellations in the 
peasant's hut ? Who was that rail-splitter [ap 
plause] who was assassinated in Washington at tha 
end of a civil war, and over whose eloquence, as well 
as over whose statesmanship, every zone of the planet 
stood hushed in wonder ? The talent that lies in the 
lowest population ! how are we ever to know how 
great it is unless we bring Burns out from under the 
thatch, and Ferguson up from liis peasant's hut, and 
our Edison into proper employment, and our Lincoln 
from his hovel up and up until he finds the place God 
made for him at the summit of pohtical power in 
the foremost republic of modern times? [Applause.] 
Where are the lax executors of law, and the fleecws 
and tempters of the poor, who keep the veil of vice 
or ignorance hung over the eyes of the lower popu- 
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lations? A man very rarely fioda out wlmt great 
things are in him until he drops all the weights that 
impede Ma race. He does not know how swift ho 
can be until every bad habit is sloughed n£F. Where 
are the men who execute the laws* against intemper- 
ance ? Shut your grog-shops, open your schools, and 
God knows what flushing jewels you may yet dig out 
of the neglected ores at the very bottom of the un- 
wrought mine of the poorest classes. [Apphiuse.] 

Am I venturing too much in saying that the 
English half-time schools, effective as they have been, 
are hardly adapted to our New England civilization ? 
We have had recommendations of these schools from 
the early officers of the Massachusetts bureau ; but, 
in representing my own opinion concerning them, I 
am representing also that of the present officers of 
the same bureau. I understand these officers to 
affirm that the half-time schools cultivate a class feel- 
ing, and give the factory child a perception from the 
first, that the order to which he belongs is divided 
eharply from the upper orders. These schools do not 
contain that inspiritracnt which cornea from the 
friendships always formed between boys of all grades 
of society, when they are mingled in the common 
school. My investigation of this topic of factory 
legislation leads me to reverence the ideas of our 
fathers concerning common free schools. Any attack 
on that system is sure to produce socialistic political 
mischief, as well as great moral peril, in the United 
States. We may easily secure the execution of com- 
pulsory laws concerning the attendance of factory 
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children at Bchool. Let us make no diatinction 
among citizens, on the ground of occupation, any 
more than on that of color. In this particular we 
can mould our legislation in America, on a pattern 
better than the ftiodela of the Old World. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I am not underrating the half-time schools of Eng- 
land. They have been tried in Massachusetts to 
some extent ; but practical experience in Great 
Britain showa that they are a clumsy expedient, and 
can easily be abused ; and, after all, do not give an 
education sufficient to meet the demands of the 
American voter in our modem political arrangement 
in America. In the cotton districts of England. 
where a half-time school-law has been iu operation 
since 1833, it was found in 1866, that thirty-seven 
per cent of the children were imable to read. 

Massachusetts at thia hour stands in a position to 
be an example, if she executes her legislation con- 
cerning the instruction of children. Te chnical eduia - 
tion in art has struck root here at last. A committee 
of your citizens, appointed by tlie American Social 
Science Association, strongly recommend that a de- 
veloping-sehool and school-shops should be estab- 
lished by the city or state, or an endowed corporation ; 
and that the gap left by the desuetude of the sj*8tem 
of apprenticeship should thiis be filled, the aptitudes 
of pupils ascertained, and trades taught them in out- 
line. The worth of the articles produced in such 
schools would probably pay expenses after a t 
(See a report by S. P. Ruggles, Wh 
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Philups, Edward E. Hale, and others, read at the 
annual meeting of the American Social Scienee Asso- 
ciation in Boston, Jan. 10, 18TT.) 

Very interesting is it to observe, that, as the older 
America entered this continent at the Massaclmselta 
coast, so the manufacturing America enters at the 
same quarter. Plymouth Rock was the foundation 
of a church ; the problem of our industrial future is 
how to make it, without any hewing of its savage ■ 
outlines of justice, the foundation of the factory. 
[Applause.] Yes, I mean all this implies. PljTnouth 
Rock, or in other words, unhewn justice, is to be the 
foundation of our factory legislation, — Plymouth 
Rock, the corner-atone of industrial as well as polit- 
ical institutions ; Plymouth Rock, the corner-^tone 
not qnly of the Church which old New England was, 
hut of the factory which the new New England is, 
and will be more and more. [Applause,] 

In the famous English Bill which I hold in my 
hands, a child ia defined as a person under fourteen 
years of age ; a young person, as one between four- 
teen and eighteen ; and a woman, as a female over 
eighteen. Now, no child in Great Britain, according 
to these new laws, and no young person or woman, 
can be employed in textile factories except as fol- 
lows: — 

1, Young persons and women work from six A.M. 
to six P.ii.i or seven A,M. to seven r.M., and on Sat- 
urdays from six A.M. to one F.M, Two hours a day, 
on five days of the week, and half an hour Saturday, 
must be allowed for meals. Continuous employment, 
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without a meal-time of at least half an hour, ia 
to exceed four hours and a half. 

2. Children are employed for half-time only, ia 
morning and afternoon sets, on alternate days. The 
work-day is the same as for women and young per- 
sons. No child can he employed on two Bucceaaive 
days, nor on the same day in two succeaaive weeks. 

3. The employment of young persons at home, 
where the work is the same as that done in the fac- 
tory, hut no machine-power used, ia also regulated. 

4. Employers must obtain a weeldy certificate ef 
school attendance for every child in their employ- 
ment. 

5. Medical certificates of fitness for employmenfel 
are required in the case of children and young per- 
sons under sixteen. 

6. Dangerous machinery is to be fenced, and chil- 
dren and young persons are not to be employed ia 
cleaning machinery in motion. 

7. Strict sanitary regulations preserve the cleanli- 
ness of the factories. 

8. The factoiy law of Great Britain is administered' 
by two sets of officers, appointed by the Secretary- of- 
State, — inspectors charged with the duty of exatnin-i 
ing factories and workshops at all seasonable times^ 
and certifying surgeons to grant certificates of St* 
nesa under tiie act. (^Eneyalopcp.dia Britantiiea, uintlt 
cd., vol. viii., p. 845. See also official copy of tha 
bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to fan* 
tories and workshops, House of Commons, April i 
1877.) 
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What I want for the protection of labor in factory 
towns is as much as Great Britain has, except her 
undemocratic half-time schools. 

*' Stdll all day the iron wheels go onward, 

Grinding life down from its mark ; 
And the children's souls, which God is calling sunward. 

Spin on blindly in the dark. 
How long, how long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand to move the world on a child's heart, — 
Stifle down with mailed heel its palpitation. 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper! 

And your purple shows your path ; 
But the child's sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath." 

Mks. Bbowninq : The Cry of The Children. 

[Applause.] 
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SEX IN INDUSTfiY. ' 

THE ONB HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH LECTURE IN THB 

BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TREMONT TEMPLE, DEC 2. 




Hast thou heard, with sound eara, the awakening of a Uao- 
chcBtEii, on Monday morning, at halt past-fiva bj the clock; tlie 
TUBlilng off of ita tliousand mills, like the broom of an Allanlic 
tide, ten tliouaand times ten thousand spools and spindles ail Kt 
Immroing there, — it la perhaps, it thon knew it well, Bubliuie a» i 
Niagara, or more so. Cotton^spinning is the elothing of the n^ud 
in its result; the triumph of man over matter In ita means. Sool 
and despair are not the essence of it; they are divisible from H,— 
at this hour, are they not crjing fiercely to be divided ? The gtert 
Goethe, looking at cotton Switzerland, declared It, I am told, to be , 
of all things that he had seen in this world the most poetlcaL 1 
Whereat Mend Kanzler von MjiUer, in search of the palpable ptiv I 
turesiiue, conid not but stare vride-eyed. Nevertheless our World- \ 
Poet knew well what he waa saying. — C&BI.E1.E. 

to increase the purchasing power of the peo- I 
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PEELUDE ON CUEKENT EVENTS. 

Theee came yesterday from Winilsor Castle a 
message, sent by what Tennyson calls 

" ThonderleBB lightnings smiting iiniler BeoB," 

to the fourth daughter of Victoria at Montreal: 
" Delighted at reception. Say so. The Queen." 
Although Canada oocupiea so large a place in the 
minds of Britons, that the Marquia of Lorne publicly 
affirms that Montreal is the best-known city on this 
continent, — Boston ia here ! — I undertake to affirm 
that Americana in general have not heard of any 
thing happening in Canada since 1S67, when the 
union of the provinces was formed. We are as ob- 
livious of what occurs on the other side of the St. 
Lawrence as Englishmen in general are as to what 
happens on this side of the Atlantic. Nevertheless 
Canada at this moment is the fifth maritime power 
in the world. 

The mouth of the St. Lawi-enee is shut fully five 
months of the jeai' by ice. Commercial reasons, it 
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was preBumed by some, would lead Canada to sedc 

aimexation to the United States after the repeal of 
the reciprocity treaty. That agreement was nego- 
tiated by Lord Elgin in 1854, and abrogated in 1868., 
This city of Boston had a trade of more than tweni 
seven million dollars annually, affected by its pri)vi» 
ions. The union of the British-American provincffl 
was an accomplished fact fifteen months after the 
repeal of the treaty. Most urgent commercial forces 
hurried on this coalescence. Canada before the con- 
federation was an inland province. Its chief winter 
gates to the ocean were New York, Boston, and 
Portland. Now it has a seaboard. The country of 
Evangeline's Aeadie, which Longfellow annexed to 
American hearthstones, is startled by the thunder oi 
railway-passage. 
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" Thia was the forest iirimeval. The murmuring pines 
tbe hemlocks, 
Bearded witli mosa and in garments green, indistinct in 

twilight, 
Stood like Druids of old, irith voices sad and prophetic." 
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At a public expense of twenty million dollars, 
Intercolonial Railway has been undertaken, to secure 
free commuuication on Canadian soil to and from the 
inland cities and Halifax and St. Jolm on the Atlan- 
tic. Various other means of intercommunication 
have been improved, so that the shutting of the 
mouth of the St. Lav^ence in the winter does not 
!vent the access of Canada to the ocean. That ia 
tver frozen. To-day Canada ia a competitor with 



the United States in the ports of the West Indies 
and of South America; and, in case of certain ar- 
ticles, in those of Great Britain herself. It is quite 
worth while for merchants to cast au eye toward the 
, Dominion of Canada, even if politicians have no rea- 
son to look that way. The repeal of the reciprocity 
treaty has drawn the British Provinces closer to- 
gether. ITie interchange of traffic, which from 1820 
to 1866 was largely in favor of the United States, 
underwent so great an alteration from 1866 to 1873, 
as to show a balance against the United States, and 
in favor of Canada, of $51,875,000. 

Lord Derby eaid, a few years ago, that everybody 
knew that Canada must soon become an independent 
nation. He has changed his mind since, and is now 
a representative of the rising tide of imperialism; 
but at this hour not a shilling of British public 
money comes to Canada, although a vice-regal gov- 
ernment is accepted there with acclamations. • 

As members of one political family. Upper and 
Lower Canada have led an uneasy life together, A 
proposition, first made in 1822, for the poUtical union 
of these two provinces, bore no fruit until 18il, 
when the union of Upper and Lower Canada was 
effected. 

On the fertile banks of the lower St. Lawrence 
there is a French population Uving in a state of pro- 
longed childhood under Romanism ; a happy people, 
ignorant, industrious, social, but not progressive, and 
yet capable, when held together by the ties of race, 
and religion, and exploited by Romish 
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ecclesiastical and civil politicians, of exerting impo^ 
tant influence in polities. Lord Elgin once said that 
it would be easier to make the French Canadiana 
American than to make them English. Lower Cana- 
da is a part of France unreformed by the Revolution 
of 1792. The Romish Church of Louis XIV. yet 
collects its tithes on the eastern St. Lawrence. The 
Jesuit is active there. 

Upper Canada, filled chiefly by British emigrantai 
was often divided between the political opinions of 
Britons. There the English, the Scotch, and tho 
Irish were not infrequently separated by old party 
lines. In nearly every ease when a division occurred 
among the English-speaking populations of Canadi^ 
Lower Canada could have her way. The revenue 
came principally from Upper, but the disposal of ii 
was often determined by Lower, Canada. Therefore, 
in the former, a demand arose for union with the 
other English-speaking provinces. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. During our American war, Upper 
and Lower Canada both felt that they would be 
stronger against attack if all the British provinces 
were united. Thus domestic political reasoni 
well as commercial causes, originated the great act of 
union of 1867. Imitating the United States, Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick became 
one political power, with independent local institu- 
tions, lu 1870 young Manitoba, radiant with hope* 
stood up in the sunset, and was married to the Do- 
minion. In 1871 Britisli Columbia, on the hoarse 
Paeiflc, came into the union. Prince Edward Islaud 
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followed in 1872. Liibrador is politically attached 
to Newfoundland, and a pi-ovision exists by wiiich 
the latter can be admitted to the confederacy. The 
rights of the Hudson Bay Company now belong to 
Canada. The vast north-west territory waits for 
admisijion to the Dominion. All British America, in 
short, is practically a political unit, under a vice-regal 
goveruor-geiteral and privy council, a Senate and an 
elective House of Commons. In Ontario and Que- 
bec, every male subject who is the owner or occupier 
or tenant of real property of the assessed value of 
three hundred dollars, has a vote. 

What are the divei^eneies of race in the different 
populations represented in this Dominion? What 
are the differences of religion? Fifty years ago 
there were only a million people in Britisli North 
America. Now there are more than four millions. 
Of these, 1,082,940 are of French descent ; 850,000 
Irish; 700,000 English; 550,000 Scotch; 230,000 
German and Dutch. Looking at the disparities of 
the religious creeds, you find 1,492,000 of the Romish 
faith, 567,000 Wcsleyana and Methodists, 544,000 
Presbyterians, and 494,000 Anglicans. (^C'ensux of 
April 3, 1871. See Statesman's ri:ar Book, 1878, 
p. 511.) Next after the Romanists, the Wcsleyana 
and Methodists are the most powerful religious body 
in the Dominion at this hour. 

I am not diacussiug Canada with the purpose of 
raising the question whether its annexation to the 
United States is ever to take place. I beheve aver- 
age American sentiment is now as careless on that 
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topic as it ia on most others that affect Canada. We 
have not of late sought the annexation of Cuba. 
Since slavery was abolished we have not been mak- 
ing aggressions on our south-western frontier. We 
have borne with petty insult after petty insult from 
Mexico, without any military reply, and, indeed, 
without enough protest to protect our own inter- 
ests. The United States did not purchase Alaska: 
Mr. Seward bought that. We are the nation which 
refused to annex San Domingo. In short, the Amer- 
ican people understand perfectly well that despotia 
power may annex territory, but that a republic caa 
only incorporate territory by its own &ee vote. 
[Applause.] 

If ever the day comes when Canada thiaks that 
she can do better than to remain substantially an 
independent, power, receiving nothing from Great 
Britain hut a vice-regal governor, and protection ia 
case she is attacked, Americans will undoubtedly 
welcome her to the Union, but only on her own 
choice. I believe we are careless about the time 
when she shall come. Professor Goldwin Smith 
very anxious to have the date occur early. The 
great forces in history prevail ; and these, he thinkst 
make for the political separation of the New World 
from the Old. "Canadian nationality being a lost 
cause, the ultimate union of Canada with the United 
States," he afhrms, " appears now to be morally ce> 
tain." (Smith, Professor GoiJDWiN, "The Polit- 
I ical Destiny of Canada," FortnigkUy Review, 1877.) 

i: ~ 
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Sir Francis Hincks is not the only writer who op- 
poses them with Tigor. I suppose that there is no 
politician iu the Dominion who would dare risk him- 
self before the people with advocacy of aunexation. 

It has often been asserted that if Canada had been 
a portion of the unsevered American Union, the 
civil war would not have occurred, so heavily would 
the votes and military power of the free States have 
been re-enforced. 

The United States rejoice to see the crescent 
power of the principles of self-government in Can- 
ada. They desire for the Dominion a long discipline 
in self-rule, such as our colonies had here before we 
separated wholly from the mother-country. There is 
no peerage in Canada, and only a shadow of the 
knighthood exists there, Canada haa no State 
Church, although the Romish, having yet the benefit 
of many old arrangements existing before the treaty 
of 1763, is substantially a State Church in Quebec to 
this hour. 

Let Canada occupy her spacious western prov- 
inces ; let lier open to the sunlight the black furrows 
of tbe Saskatchewan valley ; let her carry the farm- 
ing and forest populations far up the mild shores of 
that river ; let her found in Manitoba manufactures 
aa well as agriculture ; let her bind together her 
heterogeneoiis populations from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the head of Lake Superior ; let her fill 
her forests with the sound of axes, and send her 
huntsmen along her streams toward the North Star, 
until the gleam of the bay to which Hudson gave 
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his name comes in sight, and the last of the stunted 
poplars and birches are in view; let her pierce the 
colossal spikes and bosses of the Rocky Mountains 
with another Pacific Railway, if she thiJiks it will 
bear the competition of two and perhaps three 
American railways south of her. If, by and by, 
when all or most of these results are aceomplisbed, 
Canada concludes that she would have a better, 
market with the United States open to . her without 
any duties on the border; if she shall' conclude that 
parliamentary government in a dependency is likelyi 
to be one of faction or corruption j if she shall coft- 
clude that she would he less open to attack in c 
of difficulties between England and the United 
States, were she a part of the Union, — there is « 
political party in England that withdrew military' 
occupation from Canada, and would not risk a war fa 
hold the Dominion within the British Empii-e. Jolub 
Bright said in Parliament that Great Britain could; 
be attacked by the United States only in Canada, attd 
that Canada and the mother-country together et 
not keep American armies south of the St. Lawrence^ 
were the United States disposed to move northward; 
Let Canada mould her differing provinces into some^ 
thing like homogeneousness ; let her send commoa 
schools and open Bibles into Lower Canada ; let hor 
break up the torpor of the lower St. Lawrence pop« 
ulations ; let her make herself, in short, a free Ststtt' 
with a free church, — and the probabilities of het 
ultimate incorporation with tlie American Unioik' 
may not be increased, but certainly they will nok 
'"> diminished. 
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. You say that the rustle of regal robes yet throws 
the Canadian people into acclaiaations. The French 
are not very enthusiastit; ; tho Irish are not. 0£ 
course politicians, coming to the front with the 
English population, arc Full of noise ; and God bless 
them in their blessings of the Queen's daughter I 
[Applause.] I am ready to join their accIamatioDa 
[applause], and am not prevented by envy from 
unitdag in them, when I remember that these same 
robes rustle on the other side of the globe, and 
that an Empress of India has power in every zone. 

The haughty days of England ai'C passing by. In 
twenty years the United States will have a larger 
income than the United Kingdom. 'Who knows but 
that the ultimate solution of this question of annex- 
ation or incorporation may be neither annexation 
nor incorporation, but the belonging of all Euglish- 
Bpeaking peoples to one , commercial league, self- 
government the principle in each political division 1- 
[Applause.] 'Let us look far on, and anticipate, with 
acclamation of the deep, thoughtful sort, the time 
when English-speaking nations shall keep treaties 
with each other. Let us adhere to what is practical. 
Let us pay the award arbitration has given Canada 
in a certain fisheries dispute ; let us enlarge the 
influence of arbitration between English-speaking 
nations ; and by that principle form a commercial 
league sufficient to secure substantial peace for Eng- 
lish-speaking populations around the globe. What I 
desire is not the annexation of Canada, and not her 
incoi-poration into the American Union, but rather 
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a day, sucb that, if England ever growB weak after 

her coal-uiinea are exhausted, if ever Russia takes 
possession of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and 
makes English rule difficult or impossible in India, 
if ever the inevitable approach of age comes to our 
parents in the British Isles, the shoulders of Amer- 
ica may be broad enough to provide, as the oldest 
son in the family, for the younger children, and for 
the parents also. [Applause.] Let it come,- 
American-Anglican alliance I 

THE LOOT DEB. 
Your daughter ia not at the looms, but her grand- 
daughter may be. Pace thoughtfully to and fro in 
the city slums, for your descendants may live there- 
in a republic, without the law of primogeniture Of 
any artificial rank, personal position depends on per- 
sonal effort. In America the children of Lazarus 
may rise to the position of Dives, and those of Dive* 
may sink to the level of Lazarus ; and therefore, in 
America, neither Lazarus nor Dives can understand 
himself until the two have changed eyes. Under 
republican institutions, the interests of the rich 
are every man's interests, and the interests oE the 
poor man are every man's also. Such is the mobilily 
of American society, that the cause of the working 
. girl is the cause of the parlor on Fifth Avenue ; the 
cause of the poorest shop-boy is the cause of the mil- 
lionnaii-e; the canae of the woman behind the whirring 
wheels of trade, laboring under unspeakable circuio- 
stances, and bringing into the world offepring tired 
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from birth, is the cause of the most luxurious honae- 
hold that to-day IcDeels about auy family altar oa 
Beacon Street, or lifts up thanksgiving in any tiappy 
New-England home. 

I did not see the battle of Gettysburg, but I have 
seen the rank grass above the graves of those who 
fell there. I keep oa my table a couple of paper- 
weights brought from what is called the wlieat-field 
at Gettysburg, where men were found killed with 
the bayonet, a rare occurrence even in a great battle. 
My most vivid impressions of the carnage at Gettys- 
burg come from the heavy growths I have seen above 
burial-trenches in the meadows, and from what I 
read there on the tombstones. We have all heard 
how a three-miles front of artillery cannonaded an- 
other three-miles front, and how the rebel battle-line, 
four miles long, charged on foot across the fruitful 
plain, and sunk, great parts of it, into the earth 
on the passage. Where the graves lie thickest, we 
must take our position if we would understand what 
Gettysburg was; and so, if in the carnage, — for 
there is no other word to describe what is taking 
place, — if in the carnage occurring among young 
women, and middle-aged women, along an industrial 
battle-line, extending ivom St. Petersburg to San 
Francisco, to say nothing of barbaric lands where 
woman is as yet only an animal, we would under- 
stand what the danger is, we must take our position 
above her graves. We must stand at the trenches, 
where she is buried six deep sometimes. They tell 

I that after Antietam, a great trench was opened 
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_ in the corn-field, and ruddy youth and stalwart n 
hood thrown in ten and fifteen deep, and covered 
with earth four feet deep ; and that weeks afterward, 
when spectators passed by, the earth was seen to rise 
and fall every now and theu in places, billowing up 
and down with a bubbling motion under the action 
of utterly unreportable circumstances beneath the 
surface. Now, I am no agitator and no alarmist. I 
cannot open all that festers in manufacturing centres 
in the Old World, and begins to fester in the Ne« 
for you would not bear a frank discussion of it ; I 
I can bring you to these industrial burial-trenches. J 

What are some of the rank grasses above i 
graves? what are some of the inscriptions on I 
tombstones of female operative populations ? 

Why, here is a report by Mr. Muudella, inti 
cing Von Plener's history of English factory legi 
tion (p. xvi.). Frenchmen are remarkable for ea 
military statistics. Napoleon taught them how I 
keep good tables on the origin and fate of soldiei 
France lately drew 10,000 conscripts fiom ten a 
cultural departments. The number rejected " 
4,000. She drew 10,000 conscripts fi'om ten indi^ 
, trial and factory departments. The number rejecte 
was 9,900. There is an industrial battle-trench, and 
■whoever will put his ear on the ground above what 
is buried in it will find processes going on beneatllH 
the surface that cannot bo pubUcly described. 
the department of the Marne and the lower Seia 
L^ftud ttie Eure, essentially manufacturing distriol 
inst 10,500 adjudged to be fit for eervioe, 1 
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number rejected was 14,000, If this is what happens 
to men, with their superior strength, what happens 
to women and girls, who constitute more than half 
of the modem operatives in textile factories? 

Well, but this is France, you say. Facts like 
these, you think, can be gathered only from Europe. 
But I hold iu my hand a report of your Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Health, and I find in it an able 
document on the political economy of manufacturing 
towns, written by Dr. Edward Jarvia of this Com- 
monwealth. I shall trouble you to listen while I 
read the inscription in this Maaeachuaetts tonibstono 
— or, rather, it is not a tombstone : it is only what I 
saw at Gettysburg again and again, a rude, frail, 
memorial tablet simply, and the word "unknown" 
"written across it. Who can tell the names of these 
beneath this burial surface ? In another generation 
they may be of your own blood. "In Massachusetts, 
during the seven years from 1865 to 1871, 72,700,"' 
says Dr. Jarvia, " died in their working period. In 
the fulness of life and the fulness of health, they 
would have opportunity of laboring for themselves, 
their families, and the public, in all 3,600.000 years. 
But the total of their labors amounts only to 
1,700,000 years, leaving a loss of 1,900,000 years 
by their premature deaths." 

A million nine hundred thousand years of labor 
lost in Massachusetts between 1865 and 1871, by the 
premature deaths of 72,000 in their working period ! 
" This was an average annual loss of 276,000 years 
of service I Thus it appears," continues this official 
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document, "that in Massachusetts, one of them 
favored States of thia country and of the world, 
those who died within seven years had contributed to 
the public support less than half, or only 46 per cent, 
of what is done in the best conditions of life." 
(^Fifth Report of Maasashusetts Board of Mealthi) 

Does the earth rise and fall above thia Blaughte^ 
trench ? 

Would you have me suggest what I would have 
done ? There has lately been called into heaven a 
brave physician from this city, who dared discuss Sex 
in Education. (See Prof. E. H, Claeke's remarkable 
monograph on that subject, Boston, 1875 ; also, T. A. 
Gorton, M.D., Prinsiplea of Mental Hygiene ; HeneY 
Mattdsley, M.D., Sex in Mind and Education.') His 
robe has fallen on many a physician now turning 
his attention to Sex in Industry. (See Dr. Ajies's 
suggestive work with this title, Boston, 1875.) If I 
must uncover a little of what lies beneath this heav- 
ing siu-face, I shall do so by suggesting swiftly tUe 
change I demand; and not I only, but the medical 
profession at large, the best manufacturers theiu- 
selves, and more than all the natural laws of the 
Supreme Powers who are not elective, and whoea 
enactments are not likely to be repealed. 

Dr. Clarke writes : " There is an establishment in 
Boston, owned and carried on by a man, in which 
ten or a dozen girls are constantly employed. Kacb 
of them is given, and is required to take, a vacation 
of three days every four weeks. [Applauso.J It is 
scarcely necessary to say that their sanitary condition 
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IB exceptionally good, and that the aggregate total 
amount of work which the owner obtains is greater 
than that when persistent attendance and labor are 
required," [Applause.] 

This, in brief, is what I want, and what the medi- 
cal experts want, what your board of health wants, 
and what I believe the Supreme Powers want, aud 
ultimately will have ! [Applause,] Until they obtain 
it, these slaughter-trenches are to be filled, not by 
the agency of the Supreme Powers, but by your 
legislation. 

Standing yet at the side of these heaving sods on 
the wide industrial battle-field, I beg you to follow 
me aloiig a line of propositions intended to emphasize 
the seriousness which comes to us as we study the 
rising and falling of this burial-surface, 

1. The mortality among guls increases between 
fourteen and eighteen, and among men between 
twenty-one and twenty-six. 

This is a law for the two sexes wholly aside from 
any result of their occupations. How strong are 
your daughters to be when they go into this indus- 
trial contest? They are a part of a battle-front 
extending all the way from the Ural mountains to 
the Pacific seas. It appears that they must maruli 
out upon the Gettysburg charge"at about the time 
when their strength is moat uncertain. The mortal- 
ity of young persons of the female sex increases be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen, when boys are tough- 
est. In the yet sparsely settled United States yon 
have two bimdred thousand girls under fifteen in tliis 
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battle-front. You have two million females in y 
iniluatries ; and of these two hundred thousand me 
girls. Most of this number ought to be called chil- 
dren. By a child I mean any one under fourteen; 
by a yoiang person, any one between fourteen and 
eighteen ; by a woman, a female over eighteen. Ex- 
perts of the first rank tell us that a great physiologi- 
cal law is violated in the age at which we admit girk 
who are ciiildren to work behind the looms. There 
is no prospect that this violated natural law will be 
repealed. In almost entire disregard of notorious 
physiological facts, you are sending girls more fre- 
quently than boys into many forms of manufactures. 
You require almost the same amount of phj-sical 
strain from each, and often pay the girl not mote 
than half of what you pay the boy. [Applause.] 
Is there any meanness in that? [Applause.} I 
have an intlignation that cannot be expressed when 
I think of the physical limitations of woman, and of 
the manner in which she is obliged, when standing 
alone in the world, to strain all her strengtii to obtain 
half a man gets for the same labor. [Applause.] 

2. The strength of the female is to that of the 
male as 16 to 26. 

That is Dr. Draper's opLaion. (^ffuman Physiology, 
p. 546.) There are various judgments on this point; 
that is about the average estimate. Woman's moft- 
cles contract with less energy, and are more easily 
wearied, than those of man. Peculiarity of construc- 
tion in the bones of the pelvis and chest give rise 
in woman to characteristic methods of walking, and 
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movement of the arm in attempting to throw a Btonc. 
We imderstaad perfectly that in the foreground of 
this charging host the female operative has a strength 
only as 16 compared with 26 on the part of the male, 
and that the sickly period, from fourteen to eighteen, 
is a weight on this small strength ; and yet we expect 
that these weaker soldiers in the industrial array 
will, in some sense, keep step with the sti'ongest. 
The natural law violated here is not likely to be 
repealed. 

3. The change of insects from the primary to the 
perfect or imago state is not a greater one than 
occurs in both sexes between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen, but earlier in most cases with the female 
than the male. 

At the side of tliese burial-trenches you will allow 
me to mention, although 1 may not discuss, certain 
natural laws holy as the fire of Sinai. 

4. By fixed natural law there exists on the part of 
woman, as there does not on the part of man, a neces- 
fflty or need of a periodic rest. 

5. On the part of the married woman, it is evident 
that the laws of health forbid, at certain definite 
periods, severe mental or physical labor. 

6. As those laws of health for the two sexes differ, 
and are not Ukely to be repealed, it is the wisdom of 
legislation to make its enactments coincide with those 
of the Supreme Powers- 

And, now, what would I have ? 

7. As in France a council of salubrity, so public 
discussion in this country, and commissions of in- 
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quiry, and advice of experts, and all the light we ca 
obtain from every quarter, and oot merely medieval 
custom, should determine what employmeuta ara 
suited to women. 

8. No woman should be engaged in employment 
unauited to her sex, and declared to be so by the 
council of salubrity. 

9. No gii'l under fifteen should be employed in 
any of the occupations thus permitted to women. 

10. Undoubtedly the human race would be tlie 
gainer if we did not employ a girl under eighteen 
in factory labor, unless by special permission from a 
surgeon. 

11. In all employmenfca opened to woman, or con- 
sidered advisable for her, she should be permitted a 
periodic absence, without pecuniary loss. [Applause.] 

Thank God that without my uncovering tliia 
slaughter- trench, you understand what is beneath ita 
Bui'face 1 This proposition has been officially defend- 
ed by your Massachusetta Labor Bureau, which has 
made a series of investigations of unequalled value 
as to the special effects of certain forms of employ- 
ment on female health, (See report for 1875, Part 
II., especiaUy pp. 70, 71, 76, and 111.) 

12. Additional vacations should be the right of 
women employed in occupations requiring a high 
degree of mental concentration and physical extrtiun. 

13. Sanitary supervision of all large factories 
ahould be furnished at the expense of the proprietors!. 

14. You must allow me to say, and to expand tho 
proposition in a subsequent lecture, that in crowded 
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rooms, where eonverBation is not interrupted by the 
noise of machinery, there may be a foul or a clean 
system of factory management ; and that the min- 
gling of the sexes, under careless overseera, and the 
filling of these rooms with profanity, and possibly 
with obscene conversation, from morning to night, is 
not calculated to improve the moral condition of fac- 
tory operative populations, containing, it may be,_m 
time to come, your daughters and mine. [Applause.] 

15. Married women should not be employed in 
factories without surgical certificates of fitness for 
the occupation. [Applause.] 

There is a proverb in England to the effect that 
whoever among the female operatives can manage 
four looms at once, is likely to be wed. " Hoo's a 
four-loomer, hoo's like to be wed," say the operatives 
on the banks of those canals in Manchester. I sup- 
pose that the concentration of attention required in 
the women who operate some of our most skilful 
machines is one source of the hreaking-down of the 
female constitution. The physicians tell us that 
this close mental application at work is exceedingly 
inimical to female health, especially when the labor 
must be performed standing. The printer at the 
case, if a male, stands easily, and becomes accus- 
tomed to his position ; but go into your printing- 
offices, and ask whether the sexes are physically 
equal in the ability to face the compositor's toil. 
Woman must be seated when she sets type. The 
general experience ia that a woman cannot bear to 
stand at a machine as long as a man. Even in 
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the schoolroom, speaking to her pupils, the femils 
teacher does well to be seated most of the time. 
There are deep reasons, not to be discussed here, 
for giving a periodic rest to female operatives, who 
must have brain in their finger-tips. She who seta 
the types the most swiftly, or she who manages the 
telegraph most skilfully, may not need more meotal 
concentration than she who manages four looms and 
is like to be wed. There must be no mistakes in 
her physical manipulations. There is penalty at 
once if a single thread breaks. I have seen, at Law- 
rence and at Lowell, maelunes so perfect that if a 
single thread is broken out of the multitudinooa 
threads they spin, they stop like sensitive things of 
life until the thread is mended. She who is a foop- 
loomer must have her mind upon every thread, 
this ten or twelve hours a day, and day after day. 

Perhaps the summer day is hot, and she is at woA 
under the roof. Perhaps the winter day is cold, and 
she must live in a poisonously vitiated hot atmos- 
phere. Some of our factories are models iu theic 
sanitary arrangements, but some are not all. Oi 
first-class manufacturing establishments I believe 
be the best in the world. The third-rate ones arfr' 
as yet, however, the largest class. I am not assail* 
ing capitalists and employers as a mass. The third- 
rate men among the employers are careless, and 
have necessitated the factory legislation of the Old 
World and the New. I have on my side constantlj, 
in this discussion of socialism and labor reform, tbfti 
best seutiraent of the higher class of manufacture] 
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It may easily happen that this poor woman works in 
a third-rate estahliahment. It may be that she is 
not allowed proper time for her meals. It may he 
that this intense mental concentration has no peri- 
odic rest. It may be that her own support ami that 
of her family depends upon her steady labor ia 
these unfavorable physical conditions. The result 
is, in seven cases out of ten, that she goes into this 
industrial slaughter-trench before she is fifty. Tlie 
certainty is, as I have shown you, that in a multi- 
tude of cases, so numerous as to be absolutely tei^ 
rifle, the operative populations pass out of the 
world by premature deaths. 

It is said that for every one that dies prematurely, 
there are two sick most of the time. If you take 
the records I have read to you on these tombstones 
of the dead ones who have gone under the sod, and 
multiply their numbers by two, you will obtain the 
record of the sick ones who lie on the couches of 
languishing more or less often. I speak, I think, 
wholly within bounds, when I say that the tossing 
of this earth above the slaughter-trench ia not the 
whole horror. The tossing of the coverlets on beds 
of pain is another portion of the evil ; but the lar- 
gest horror of all ia the coming into the world of 
populations not capable of sustaining the burdens 
likely to be put upon them from the very outset. 
The rising and falling of the coverlets which are 
spread over the already sick limbs of unborn gener- 
ations are what sicken me most. I am horrified by 
this heaving surface of earth above the trench. I 
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am horrified by these sick-beds; but when I Mil 
that the citizen is taxed before he is bom, and of 
wliat Edmund Burke used to say about the object 
of govermnent being to make strong men and strong 
women and good citizens, and to educate them, and 
that nothing is worth any thing in government un- 
less good men and good women are the result; 
when I think of the effect of these factory abuses 
upon factory populations, once become hereditary, — 
I look up to Almighty God, and pray him, in the 
name of his own most holy laws, to fasten our eyes 
upon the slaughter of the innocents. The aged, 
you say, are not to be pitied ; but even the medise- 
val baron had pity for his aged and infirm retainers. 
Middle age, you think, can take care of it-self. But 
what of the unborn, and those that are to come in 
a long proecssion into this serried front of the in- 
dustrial battle-line in ages yet ahead of us ? 

Where is the old spirit of New England, that 
looked forward and founded institutions for genera- 
tions not yet visible on the verge of coming time? 
Webster's eyes were always fastened on the respon- 
sibility of the present to the future. Advance, 
coming generations ! was Ids perpetual salutation 
to the ages before him. Where are his successors ? 
Where are the men, who, looking on the abuses in 
industrial populations, dare so reform them as to be 
able to gaze into the face of God, and say. Advance, 
future generations 1 to better conditions than hea- 
thendom gave you, and to better than the Old 
World allowed you. Advance to circumstances in 
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which socialism can seem only a nightmare. Ad- 
vance to such treatment that you shall yourselves 
be convinced that Dives and Lazarus, God's hand 
on the shoulder of the one, and his hand on the 
shoulder of the other, have at last in the history of 
industry been brought face to face, and to the profit 
of both have changed eyes. [Applause.] 



VI. 

SEX IN INDUSTRY. 



THE ONE HXTNDRED AND SIXTEENTH LEOTUBB IN THE 

BOSTON MONDAY LECTUKESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TEEMONT TEMPLE, DEO. 0. 



Let ua bnt ghortei) the term of daily labor, {(lyiiig, tberebyilafl 
those employed the meanB o( enjoying tbeix inalieimble riglit m 
time (or BQlt-impruvement and domestic life, and I believe t^ 
tlie preseot state ol the country, the factory system might llius ¥ 
made the cliannel of comforts and blessings. When I have « 
plated a multitude of twelve or fonrtaen hundred people, coDgn- 
gated ander a single roof, governed by the Tevolations ot a ail^ 
engine, all witliin reach ot dsily interc^onrse, ot watchful «u«, ol 
every happy influence, I have often said to myaaif : I wish to God 
I were a factory-owner. — LofiD SzAfTKSBUKT: SpeecA at ManchaUr- 

Thou art a. Man, I tbink; tbou art not a mere building Betivcli 
or two-legged Cotton-Spider; thou hast verily a Soul in thee, » 
phyjded or otherwisel Sooty Manchester, — it too Is built oD lb« 
Infinite Abysses; overspanned by the skyey Firmaments; and then 
ts birth in it, and death in it; — and it is every whit as wondertnl. 
as fearful, unimaginable, aa the oldest Salem or Prophetic Cily<— 
Cablvlb. 




POLITTCAL prizes in the United States are now 
greater than they ever were in the Roman Empire, 
and are doubling in fatness and value every thirty 
years. Cfesar, Antony, and Lepidus were never 
tempted by spoUa as alluring as vrill dazzle and per- 
haps derange the American pohtical future. We are 
as honest as most men can be expected to be under 
our present immensely mischievous customs as to the 
civU service. A hundred thousand men turned out 
and put in every time we change our national execu- 
tive ; and soqp two hundred thousand to be turned 
out and put in, if you follow the accursed spoils 
system ! You expect men to be honest with this vast 
patronage to be won by purchasing a canvassing 
board in -Louisiana or Florida, South Carolina or 
Oregon ! Statesmen of the iirst rank will be .honest; 
but to expect fourth-rate politicians to he so in the 
presence of these temptations, is to fly in the face 
of the teachings of all history. 
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Wliat are a few of the facta illustrating recent 
AmericaQ ingenuity in frustrating the popular will 
expressed at the polls ? Ghastly election frauds 
startle South and North, and achieve historical 
prominence from the discussion of them in a Prea- 
deutial message. The ostrich hides her thin, wilful 
head in the sand, and thinks her whole body cov- 
ered. Great is the American eagle, greater the 
American peacock, but greatest of all the Ameri- 
can ostrich. Looking around the present national 
horizon from the point of view of the political party 
now in power, we see fraud,— ^ chiefly in the South 
and among the fifth-rate managers of the Demo- 
cratic party. But, if there were a Democratic Presi- 
dent at the White House, I am not sure but that the 
nation would have evidence before it of fraud among 
fifth-rate Repubhcan political managers. Both pohti- 
cal parties affirm that the deciding votes in a close 
national election were bought and sold ; that is, that J 
the Presidency itself was on sale I I 

It is alleged that the cipher despatches which at ' 
late have been unearthed by the superb enterprisfl 
of the leading American newspaper, ^ere exhibited 
to prominent men in Congress before the electoral 
commission was appointed. Both the Field and the 
Morton committee demanded at that time the tele- 
grapluc despatches on both sides ; hut Mr. Orton of 
the telograph-company refused to surrender them. ■ 
He assured Senator Morton that the secret telegraml' I 
would compromise conspicuous men of both parties I 
and make a horrible scandal. He showed them to I 
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representatives oa both sides, who saw that they 
would bring disgrace on prominent men. but who 
insisted, nevertheless, on their publication. Obliged 
to surrender the despatches to the congressional 
committees, Orton at last gave them up to Senator 
Morton, who used portions of them to overcome 
Democratic opposition to the count after the decision 
of the electoral commission. The despatches, it is 
affirmed, were found among his papers after his de- 
cease, but some of them had been destroyed. This 
account, to which papers as widely contrasted as " The 
New York Herald " and " The New York Nation " 
(see the latter, Oct, 17, pp. 231 and 234) have given 
ciurency and substantial credence, agrees well with 
the version which has been current in well-informed 
circles in Washington since the two political parties, 
just before the electoral commission met, agreed not 
to examine each other's record any further. I know 
how frankly I am speaking ; but this is a place in 
which to speak frankly, for this platform is neither 
political nor partisan. [Applause.] 

The use which has been made of the cipher de- 
spatches by " The New York Tribune " deserves great 
praise, although the exposure has been a party- 
weapon chiefly. What we want now is all the 
despatches that can be obtained, and as full an 
account as possible of any that are missing. If it 
can be shown that only one political party has been 
implicated in secret fraud, great advantage wUl, of 
course, inure to the exonerated opposite party ; and 
so that party should be willing to bring forward the 
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rest of the despatches, in case they are in existence. 
Thus the investigation would assist to bring about 
general purification, and would not be merely a 
party- weapon. 

What has been proved by the investigation thus 1 
far? In spite of the partisan character of the expos* I 
ure nearly all good men are, as I judge, agreed : - 

1. That in Oregon five thousand dollars were I 
offered for an elector, and Democratic money sent to i 
pay for the fraud, 

2. That in Florida fifty thousand dollars were thus J 
offered by a responsible agent at Gramercy Park in f 
New York. 

3. That in South Carolina eighty thousand doUais J 
were offered, and the money sent to Baltimore toJ 
pay for the fraud. 

4. That in Louisiana the Republican record Is not! 
clean, and tlie Democratic far from being so. 

■ 5. That the " Tribune " exposure has received nos 
adequate reply. 

The public keeps in mind the grave public de-l 
nials by the principal character implicated, and the 
high honor he has received from a large portion of 
the American people. I think it fair to affirm that 
his explanations, in view of the great circumstantial- J 
ity and coherence of the charges publicly brongbtl 
against his agents, have not been wholly satisfat 
Perhaps they exonerate him in a slight degree ; but, I 
if he knew nothing of what his agents were doing,./ 
his indignation at their acts ought to be such as toJ 
cause him now to drop them from his employment 
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which he has not done. The denials of the subsid- 
iary men in the conspiracy are still more lame than 
those of the principal. The chief of the subsidiary 
agents affirms that he has nothing to say on the sub- 
ject ; but whoever, in his position, has notliing to say 
about these charges, has much to say, [Applause,] 
But the most suggestive facts proved are these : — 

6. That the Presidency was for sale by a few coi^ 
rupt men. 

7. That third and fourth rate politicians offered to 
buy it, and came near doing so, 

8. That our electoral machinery is now such that 
at any time in a closely contested national election the 
presidency may be for sale by a few politicians of the 
tenth rank in some State where the count is to settle 
the dispute. 

If we escaped from the existence of a fraudulent 
Presidency, it was not on account of any peculiar 
excellence in our electoral machinery or in the fifth 
and seventh rate politicians who managed it. It was 
not a result of the virtue of several prominent men 
in both parties. I believe that the leader of the 
Republican party now in the executive chair at Wash- 
ington ia as clear from fraud as the undriven snow 
from stain, [Applause.] While we pride ourselves 
on this confidence, however, let us keep in mind the 
large and startling final fact proved by our memor- 
able experience in 1876, 

How far does bribery go in our Northern city elec- 
tions? Here ia Chicago, and she has just found out 
that a vote and a count are two things. All nations 
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have heard of the existence in New York City of a 
Tweed ring, aecuatomed to stuffing ballot-boxes, mk- 
oounting the votes, and various forms of intimidation 
by roughs at the polls. Portions of the Southern 
Democratic party have improved on Tweed's meas- 
ures. He never knew how to use tissue paper as 
adroitly as they do. He never employed the shot- 
gun, as they have done ; he never dared strike off 
names from the registry-list, as has been done in the 
Southern States. We are peculiarly indignant over 
the gerrymandering of several Southern electoral 
districts, or the opening of polling-places in such 
locations as made them exceedingly inconvenient for 
black citizens. But that word, gerrymandering, I 
believe, originated in Massachusetts. 

We must go farther back tlian to the cipher de- 
spatches of 1876, if we are to reach the root of our 
difficulty. I suppose it to be true that a great num- 
ber of average voters in both political parties expect 
to sell their votes in closely contested elections. 
Riding down the Hudson the other day with a promi- 
nent politician, he told me that with his own eyes he 
saw, in a city outside of New England, church-mem- 
bers going about with their hands full of currency, 
and paying two dollars, three, five, for votes on elec- 
tion-day. An important measure was up, and these 
church-members were determined to carry it through ; 
and in the case to which I am making reference they 
did carry an important reform in a city of fifty or 
eighty thousand inhabitants. They carried it by 
open bribery at the pollfi. Now, what are the churches 



to Bay in such a case ? Are you ready to indorse 
action of that sort in men who profesa to look to the 
Holy of Holies for leadership ? I was told by a promi- 
nent politician the other day, not far from New York 
City, that, when he put the question to a Democratic 
manager, " How many of your day-laborers, minor 
mechanics, and men of small means, refuse to bo 
bought?" the reply was, "Not over a third. In a 
close election we can buy two-thirda of all the votes 
cast by the unfortunate class. The wealthy do not 
sell their votes; but those who need to exert them- 
selves a little severely to make the year's ends meet, 
Bometimes put down among their assets their votes. 
Father and four sons in a familyput down twenty- 
five dollars for their votes, among their assets." I 
have heard of that being done, and of a man being 
elected to Congi-ess who bought two. hundred and 
fifty votes, and was carried into office by them ; and 
he kept a list of the men he bought, and used to 
show it to his friends as a matter of pride. Political 
clubs of the lower order sell themselves in bodies in 
many city elections ; and this infamy we sleep over. 
We are not awakened by the yet more humiliating 
fact of the bribery of the pinched but usually honest 
country-side. 

We hve in a kind of stupidity, a sort of jocose 
indifference, concerning average bribery at elections ; 
and even church-members who bribe escape any se- 
vere condemnation, but deserve, to be smitten by the 
thunderbolts of church censure. [Applause.] I had 
almost said that the answer I should be tempted to 
make to the offer of a bribe would be a blow. 
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The Rev. Dr. Dale, from England, in a putlic ad- 
dress at New Hftven, defended the proposition that 
under a free representative government, any church- 
member who has a right to vote, and will not, deserves 
to be censured by the church ; and, without repent- 
ance, should be expelled from church communion. 
Now, I do not go as far as that; but, in the presence 
of an audience which understands this subject in its 
relations to manufactures, and in a State which haa 
been accused by the foremost orator of the Common- 
wealth of intimidating working-men, I undertake to 
say that when church-members ate found with their 
fingers full of filthy lucre, peddling it out in the way 
of bribes around the polls on election-day, and their 
attention is called in private to the scandal they are 
bringing on God's house, and they do not repent, 
they ought to be ejected from church communion. 
[Appkuse.] 

You think that the young men's movement in poli- 
tics will purge the polls in cities, and that a good 
registry-law will bring us out of frauds at the ballots 
box. Yes ; but our citie^are growing faster than the 
rest of the country. We have heard over and over, 
from all kinds of public authorities, that a fifth part 
of our population now lives in cities, and that cities 
are the hotbeds of greed and fraud. The young men 
of Boston may take care of this city : it is a small 
place. Possibly the young men might take care of 
New York : it is a small place yet. But how are we 
to take care of a couple of Londons in this country 
when our population has doubled once or twice more? 
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Certainly, if we fail in a general appeal to the publiu, 
there is no reason why we should fail in an appeal to 
the ministry and church-members. The ministry are 
not politicians. We are at times a kind of arbitratr 
ing hoard between extremes in politics. We are not 
seeking o£Gce. Everybody knows that we are not 
dependent on this or that political faction. It is 
time that the ministry of the United States should 
rise to its feet, and declare its right to be heard on 
this terrific evil of election-frauds. Let us bring into 
practice the principle that men guilty of receiving 
or of offering bribes shall not be kept in the church j 
and, if out of it, shall be prevented from coming in. 
[Applause.] 

"Kbt lightly fall, without recall, 
The written scrolla a breath may float ; 
The cronmng fact, the kiiigliest not 
Of freedDin is a freeman's vote." 

WniTTiER ; Eleclion Eve. 

[Applause.] 

THE LECTOEE. 
It is the fortune of Massachusetts to have legalized 
more complete investigation concerning the condi- 
tion of working-women than any other political com- 
munity known to history. The fact has been 
officially ascertained that in this Commonwealth the 
average pay for ten hours' labor by a woman is eighty- 
two cents. The statement was lately published in 
New York, that a dozen shirts can be made to-day 
in that city for thirty-five cents, and tlie assertion 
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was verified by a letter from a female operative, 
(TWftwTJe, Dec. 6.) My object is not to direct your 
attention to the upper rank of female labor, but to 
those lower grades which you know must exist, if 
you take as authentic the oiBcial statistics.. Aver- 
ages could not be brought down ao low, were not 
the lower ranks extensive. It is out of the lowest 
ranks of^ low-paid female labor that some of the 
worst evils of cities arise- If you continue to 
squeeze the heart of girlhood by low wages, you 
must expect to find in the gutters of cities a good 
deal of red, clotted slime ; and, if you like to roll 
in it, remember that you have squeezed out the 
blood. [Applause.] With eyes open to notorious 
facta concerning low-paid female labor, I have at 
times an indignation that would not appear sober if 
it were fully expressed j and yet these statistics 
bum with a hotter fire than I have ever found in my 
own heart ; and I believe that, if you fasten attention 
on them but for a moment, they will kindle their own 
fire in yours. 

1. These propositions represent the condition of 
working-women in Massachusetts : — 

(1) In 1875 the Massachusetts Labor Bureau re- 
ceived statements of personal earnings and expenses 
from 15,824 females depending for support upon 
daily wages. 

Many more than 15,000 returns were received, hut 
the Board struck out of the account all the state- 
ments that were in any way imperfect. Over 15,000 
good ones remained, complete in every essential ] 
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ticular. I undertake to say the world never saw as 
many budgets of poor working^irla opened as were 
examined officially in this Commonwealth in 1875. 

(2) The average number of days these working- 
women were employed in a year was 258. 

(3) Their average earnings were 82 cents a day. 
They worked on the average more than ten hours s 
day, that is, more than sixty hours a week. 

(4) Only one io a hundred owned a house. 

(5) Tlieao females were paying on the average 
$93 a year rent. 

(6) The cost of living of the working-women waa. 
reduced on the average to $182.86 a year. 

You are not interested in these figures? No ; but 
they may be family statistics for youi' descendants I 

2. These propositions represent the condition of 
working-men in Massachusetts : — 

(1) In the year 1875 the same Bureau received 
returns from 55,515 males engaged in the industries 
of this Commonwealth, and depending for their sup- 
port upon daily wages. 

(2) The average number of the days they were 
employed in the year was 241. 

(3) Their average earnings were $2.01 a day, 
against 82 cents for women. 

(4) Only one in a hundred, however, owned a 
house. 

(5) These males were paying on an average $109 
a year as rent. 

(6) The cost of living of the working-men was 
reduced on the average to $488.96 a year. 



You assure me, however, that it is useless to try to 
frighten an intelligent audience by mere averts; 
for of course there are a few poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts even in Massachusetts. You think that by 
putting in the Cape and Nantucket and all the rural 
districts, and by allowing working men and women 
to make their own reports, and by manipulating the 
figures a little, these startling results can easily be 
brought out. But here I hold in my hands the offi- 
cial report of your Labor Bureau for 1876, and in ifrj 
these returns are arranged by counties (pp. 49- 
Remeraber, also, that your Bureau was honored b 
being appointed to the work of taking the decern 
census in this Commonwealth, In 1875 the labor ^ 
the State census and that of the bureau of indus 
were conjoined. There were returns obtained £ 
employers as well as from working-men and worki 
women ; and here I have before me a table in whi 
the employed and the employers are quoted side I 
side (p. X.). According to returns made by emplcj 
era for more than 250,000 employes, the i 
yearly wages for the State is f413. According to 
returns made by the employed, this average is $418, 
slightly above the estimate made by the employers 
themselves. The coincidence of these two estimates 
is one of the most striking things in this almost 
mathematically exact work of the honored chief of 
your Labor Bureau, Col. Wright, Each set of these 
returns was made distinct from the other ; and both 
rofer to the same period, the year ending May 3 
1875. 
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But 1 turn now to a few details to convince you 
that the averages have not been manipulated. Here, 
for instance, is grand old Middlesex County, and I 
find that the average daily wages of woman in 1875, 
in that favored tract of Massachusetts, were 82 
cents ; that the number of days she was employed, 
on the average, was 270 ; and that the annual cost of 
her living was reduced to 8178.82. I turn to Hamp- 
shire County, in the middle region of the Connecticut 
Valley in Massachusetts, and find that the average 
daily wages of woman was 78 cents. She was em- 
ployed there 260 days in the year. The cost of liv- 
ing was reduced to $169. I turn to Hampden County, 
on the fat meadows of the lower Connecticut Valley 
in this State, and find woman earning only 90 centa 
on the average, and employed only 172 days in a 
year, and the cost of her living reduced to $1^2. I 
torn to Essex County, the north-cast county of tliis 
Commonwealth, and find the average daily earnings 
of woman 89 cents only. She was employed 257 
days of the year, and the cost of her living was 
reduced to $203. I turn to Berkshire County, on the 
hilla that look into the Hudson Valley, and find 
woman's average earnings 72 cents only. She was 
employed 266 days, and the cost of her living waa 
reduced to $180.82. I turn to Barnstable County, 
which you say, by being thrown in with the general 
estimate reduces the average, and I find that there 
the daily earnings of woman were 66 cents, that she 
was employed 204 days, and that the cost of living 
was fl30. I turn to Suffolk County, and find the 



average earnings 71 cents ; the number of days, 2! 
and the cost o£ livmg, $184 only. 

It is truly astounding to me to find public sen- 
timent slumbering over facts like these, with the 
additional certainty before it that New England is a 
factory, and is likely to be so more ajid more. 

The centre of territory in Massachusetts is witMn 
the limits of "Worcester, on the easterly side, oeai 
Lake Quinsigamond. But where is the centre of 
population? Is it Framingham? Is it Lake CocHt- 
uate? The north and south line which cuts the 
population of Massachusetts in halves passes easterly 
of a point midway between Harvard University and 
the West Boston Bridge. The east and west line 
dividing the population into eijual portions passes 
through the South Boston end of the Federal-street 
bridge. The two hues intersect at a point not two 
miles west of the State House. This, according to 
the State documents, was the centre of population in 
1865. (^Abstract of the Censug of 1865, vntA Remrh 
on the Same, and Supplementary Tables, prepared 
imder the direction of Oliver Warner, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, p. 274.) The centralization of 
wealth is even more remarkable than that of the 
population. The census everywhere reveals the fact 
that, through the aid of tlie wonderful increase of 
all means of intercommunication, the change which ia 
constantly giving greater and greater power to cities, 
this added weight of the Atlantic slope of the State, 
is chiefly an effect of the extraordinary growth of the 
manufacturing centres of Eastern Massachusetts. Of 
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these, Boston itself is one. I must bo pardouetl for 
considering it a suggestive circumstance, that, in f>pit« 
. of the remarkable advances of Central and Western 
.Massachusetts, the circumscribing line drawn from 
the State House, and containing half the populatiun 
of the Commonwealth, has contracted its radius ten 
miles in fifty years. All Eastern Massachusetts is a 
fectory. In 1865 more than oue-half of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts, seven-tenths of the personal 
property, and two-thirds of the real estate, were sit- 
:uated within twenty-five miles of the State House at 
'Boston 1 (/Ji'rf., p. 275.) In the five years since 
^ese astonishing estimates were made, Lynn has in- 
jcreased thirty-six per cent in population, Lawrence 
thirty-two, Lowell tliirty-one, Haverhill nineteen, and 
[Fall River forty. 

Here is the incoming of an Atlantic tide. It is 
*he roar of the industrial conditions of Old England 
'Coming into New England. I have lived for months 
■within hearing of the roar of the ocean, and have 
looked daily upon the coming-in of the vast tides, 
■It is little to say that I profess to have lived also 
within hearing of the roar of the human ocean which 
beats on the Atlantic slope of New England, and to 
have looked frequently upon the coming-in of these 
vast tides. Imagine the magnificent coast-line from 
iNewfonndland to New York beaten in all its coves 
and headlands by incoming Atlantic waves. A feeble 
occupation this, compared with imagining the same 
^joast beaten as it is, in all its coves and headlands, 
and likely to be beaten more and more furiously as 
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the years pasa, by these incoming human tides, 
more aiyi more complicated industrial conditioos. 
Not discuss those conditions I Not secure the best 
life that can be secured for the millions whose future 
is now being largely determined by the preeedei 
which are to be set in the period of tranation Nei 
England is passing 1 Not turn public discussion 
legislation early to the solution of problems i 
vital than any others in the secular life of New Eng- 
land, and sure to become more and more complicated 
as the tides rise higher I He who says thia is likely 
to be as little regarded as the rattling of rushea 
before the coming-in of an Atlantic surge. 

Discussing sex in industry, I have placed in 
trast the condition of working-men and that of worl 
ing-women in the most fortunate commonwealtli of 
the globe, to show you what happens in favorable con- 
ditions. What if I were to go to Prussia? Whatit 
I were to go to England ? My topic touches the 
whole range of capital and labor from the Ural Moun- 
tama to the Paeiflc seas ; and I am here speaking at b 
great disadvantage by the use of Massachusetts 
tistics. I must employ them, if I am to speak 
nitely, for they are the only good statistics of 
kind in the world. So has European sentiment, so 
has even Enghsh sentiment, slumbered over this topic 
that to-day you cannot find authority for makmg 
statements as definite as these concerning the work- 
ing men and women of Prussia and of England. 
There is now in circulation a memorial to Cohj 
and the President, asking that Btatistios like 
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be given us in the next national census, for all the 
United States; and may God give success to that 
petition ! [Applause.] 

3. It is evident from these contrasted propositions, 
that unsupported and unmarried women are often 
so illy paid that with ten hours' lahor a day they 
barely escape starvation, and do not escape iUncsa 
and debt, and can lay up nothing for marriage, or 
for seasons when employment is not obtainable. 

4. In cases where female labor earns six dollars, 
ten dollars, or sometimes fifteen dollars, a week, it is 
from sixteen to thirty-four weela of the year only 
that these wages are earned. 

It never will happen to you to forget the distinc- 
tion between fluctuating and unintorrupted indus- 
tries if you have had a little experience in seeking 
employment. A good place obtained is not always 
kept for a year. Indeed, the uncertainty of employ- 
ment is one of the things most discouraging to female 
labor. You know that woman is not man's equal, 
quite, in pushing her own interests among rough 
people. She must go about, often alone, and seek 
occupation, and there is not everywhere a Young 
Women's Christian Association to help her into busi- 
ness. Even if such an association exists, it cannot 
always supply what is wanted. A woman, a young 
woman, a girl, must get her own place often and 
again ; and, when she has obtained it, she may be in 
some fine industry where the fashions change, and 
where, in less than half a year, a new set of fashions 
come in, and the trade has to wait for orders. Many 
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of our great industries can accumulate stock, and 
sell it without great risk. Iron-ore is always worth 
something ; cotton cloth does not go out of fasliion. 
But your fine bonnets, your fine embroidery, your 
ready-made clothing, your finest articles of female 
apparel, change their fashions, and cannot be safely 
accumulated in advance. They are produced in, and 
they produce, the fluctuating industries. If it is your 
business, as it is mine, to study the political economy 
of cities, you will fasten attention upon the distino- J 
tion between the fluctuating and the unintemipteiB 
industries as explaining a large amount of the distreat'J 
which comes upon female operatives in our greaftj 
towns. Their business is not steady. When manu- 
facturers tell you that ten dollars and fifteen dollar 
a week are paid to the best female operative, yoi 
must ask how many weeks a* year these wages i 
received. Here I have statistics which show in deba 
that very considerable sums must be earned ij 
way outside of factory-work, if female operatives ii 
fluctuating trades are to make the year's ends mee 
That matter has been investigated in this State, 
is fully ascertained that in most cases, unless thea 
operatives who are thrown out of employment by tl 
lulls in a fluctuating industry get something else to") 
do, they cannot support themselves, even at the low J 
average cost of living. If they do not obtaio somfla 
other employment, they suffer, or fall into debt, a 
may approach starvation, because in these brid 
periods it is impossible to earn enough to keep I 
and Boul together through the whole year. 
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Let it be understood constantly that I do not 
assail manufacturers as a class. I am utterly without 
partisan feeling concemiug capital and labor. But 
there are establishments in this city where young 
women are Bometimes discharged in a body, and un- 
skilted joung women brought in because they can be 
had cheaper. Skilled female operatives who have 
supported themselves during the time when they 
were learning a trade are apt to demand higher 
wages ; but some machines can be run by compara- 
tively unstilled persons ; light work can be done by 
girls; and it happens in third and fourth rate fac- 
tories, even under the shadow of that State House, 
that skilled girls are dropped because their wages 
are too high, aud unskilled brought in, so that these 
short seasons ^re thus further shortened. 

Every day there como to me, in my study of this 
theme, illustrations of the physical limitations of 
women. You know that in many manufacturing 
establishments a girl must be on her feet from morn- 
ing to night. Indeed, in some shops of retail busi- 
ness, the female clerks must be on their feet most of 
the time. It is against the rule to sit down in some 
establishments. I read in this document lying in 
that chair (_RepoH of Labor Bureau for 1871, p. 205), 
printed under official authority, of a girl in this city 
who was kept measuring cotton cloth from moruing 
till night, aud at last dropped in a fainting-fit. " It 
was three-quarters of an hour before the girl was 
able to resume her work, and for this loss of time 
her employer deducted a quarter of a day's ■ 
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5. During the acqmaition of still in any trade, tile 
working-^1 must usually support herself. 

6. She is required by public law to be at setiool. 
until she is fifteen, and is graduated without training 
in any industrial employment, 

T. Developing-^chools and school-shops should Iw 
open to girls as well as boys. 

8. But the girl is always less incited by seit 
interest than the boy to learn a trade ; for at ma^ 
riage she expects, aa the boy does not, to make occu" 
patiou conform to that of the person married. 

Flora McFiimsey, who has nothing to wear, is only 
a little more foolish and criminal tlian Bridget, if 
the latter is allowed by her own pride to cast herself 
upon the world without knowing how to do ftnj 
tiling. But it is not the pride of Flora McFlinig^ 
that is chiefly to blame, but our own omission 
tho proper training of girls to uiduatry. 

We take the boy and the girl from the father a 
mother up to the age of fifteen, and insist that 
child shall he at school ; and then we give back bo4 
BO poorly educated that they find little or nothing I 
do, and, if they were left alone, would not h&\ 
much to wear. You approved here, the other dq 
my proposition, when it was asserted that school 
shops and the developing-school are a proper ci 
for children's rights in the trades. Surely if ttuj 
are a proper crown for hoys' rights, they art 
girls' ; aud yet I recognize the fact constantly 
the girl cannot be helped as much aa the bog 
She never will be as enthusiastic as a boy in lei 
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ing a trade, simply because she does not expect to be 
independent in its practice. Nevertheless it is a 
public shame for us to send out of common schools 
young giria above all manual labor, and fit only for 
the drawing-room, and utterly unskilled in any thing ' 
that would bring them a dollar. [Applause.] I 
would have the gu'l so hrouglit up in school, that 
when she leaves it she may not be above manual 
occupation, and may not be so unskilled as to be 
unworthy of employment, [Applause.] 

9. Woman has in general more pride of appear- 
ance than man, and, if in poor dress, is less easily 
than man di'awn into the evening-school, the lecture- 
room, and the church. 

Discussing the condition of thousands now iu New 
England, and keeping before you the future pros- 
pects of far laiger numbers yet to arrive here on the , 
shore of being, I am endeavoring to state in logical 
order the circumstances which determine the condi- 
tion of the working-girl and working-woman in 
manufacturing populations, 

10. In the working-room, the gbl cannot always 
choose her companions. In the fluctuating indus- 
tries, the door through which operatives are admitted 
to work-rooms is not a moral sieve. 

11. The perils of work-rooms where unsifted, 
fluctuating, and floating populations are crowded 
together under careless overseers will often be great 
for young men and boys, and especially great for 
women, young women and girls, who constitute more 
than half of average operative populations. 



12. A floating is usually a more or less bomeleas 
population, and so is lesB under the influence d 
family police than a stationary population, 

13. Neither hoarding-bouses nor churches can dd; 
as much for a floating as for a reaident population. 

What do T want? Perhaps you will allow me to 
assert that if I had a sister I should be very relno- 
tant to put her into a room, say twenty by thirty 
feet sc[uare, filled with floating operatives in a flucto- 
ating trade. Why should I be thus reluctant ? B»« 
cause I have seen repeatedly in this Commouwealth 
three, four, or five young women in a room with Gl> 
teen or twenty men, and have had the best reason 1 
know that, as the machinery did not make noiss 
enough to prevent conversation, the effect of i 
faulty and utterly vile talt was as demoralizing au^ 
poisonous as might naturally be expected. If then 
be an evil girl there, she may do immense barm. 
I had a son, I should not like to place him in thi 
room. I have talked with many manufacture 
this theme, and never met a man of the first ran] 
managing his business in the Christian way, who c 
not say that this is an evil, and can easily be avoide< 
It can be diminished by securing fair oversight of tl 
rooms. It is uot always necessary to miugle thl 
sexes; perhaps sometimes it must be done, but i 
manufacturers tell me that there can be a clean ays 
tem of managing these work-rooms. I know hoi 
many exigencies arise in associated toil, and how y 
cannot make up what is called a team in certain pH 
of industry, without mingling female and u 
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labor; but in general there may be two seta of work- 
rooma, and auch oversight that this difficulty may be 
irnmenBely lessened. 

When I go to physicians in manufaoturing towna, 
and ask what is the moral effect of careless factory- 
arrangements, I obtain replies that cannot bo made 
public. Go to the best factory-physicians in New 
England, where the floating populations are largest, 
— I am weighing all my words, — and they will tell 
you that some of the perils notorious in seaport 
towns are likely to arise in every quarter where thou- 
sands of people float in and float out without homes, 
and are massed face to face in these work-rooma of 
the factories of the fluctuating trades. 

Ominous enough in itself, the historic reputation 
of congregated labdr is yet more ominous from 
the most important circumstances that many vast 
branches of manufactures belong to the fluctuating 
rather than to the uninterrupted industries,* and 
must, on that account, give rise in large towns to 
large fluctuating populations. The perils of congre- 
gated labor in large towns are large enough ; but the 
perils of congregated labor in large towns with large 
floating populations have an established name that 
makes it impossible to speak too strongly of the 
worth of family life as a moral police iu society. 

He who comes home at night to a circle that know 
him well, and watch his daily course, has a kind of 
daily appearance to make before a moral tribunal. 
The bliss of the home affections is a shield from vice, 
not only because it is bliss, but because it makes auy 
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conduct that needs concealment from the moral tri- 
bunal of the most intimate circle as painful as ths 
bliss of ingenuousness and trust is great. 

From side to side of the globe, every place where 
a large floating population congregates is found to be 
a stormy moral coast. In face of universal esperi- 
ence I need not pause to prove the moral perils of 
homelessneas. Those centres in New England where 
large floating populations gather will always be found 
to exhibit peculiar moral perils. 

All the more to be honored and trusted /or tl 
endurance of the breakers, i» that percentage of mo) 
worthy people to be found in every floating population, 
Not only am I aware of the existence of hundredt of 
excellent people in floatimg populationg, but also of the 
duty of receiving these with especial cordiality to our 
hearts and homes. But in a large town there is in & 
floating population not only an int-ermixture of the 
thoughtless and giddy and falling, but further down, 
and most to be feared, a percentage of the thoTOUgldr 
bad. Men and women who have the worst reasons 
for leading a floating life need not be many in any 
floating population, to do immense mischief. New 
England is not so siiintly in her cities that she can 
afford to forget that the exigencies of trade and the 
wonderful growth of means of intercommunication 
have brought into some of her inland large towns 
evils thorougldy analogous to tlie old and traditional 
evils of seaports. All kinds of people gather in fluo- 
tuating industries. In a large city, iu a floating pop- 
ulation, it is not incautious to ask, not everv tenth 
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man, but eyeiy tenth man who pretends to a peculiar 
interest in jour affairs, " Have you ever been in 
jail?" Every great city is a collection of camps. 
He who knows one stratum of the society only, does 
not know the city. He who knows dissipated Paris 
does not know Paris, but only a particular camp in 
Paris. So of New York and London and Berlin, and 
every lesser town in its proportion. The moral perils 
of homelessness, added to the perils of this bad per^ 
centage from outside, put the solemn duty upon the- 
resident population of these stormy moral coasts, to 
throw the moral light-houses of church, library, and 
school, but especially the Hght-houses of right indus- 
trial arrangements, far out upon the edges of the 
reefs. 

I have not suffered myself to take up a theme so 
complicated and weighty without an extended and 
most serious attention to it, not as exhibited in books 
merely, but as seen in the swanning life of manufac- 
turing-towns ; not as seen in the opinions of this 
class of men or of that, but as seen by men who have 
the most different interests involved concerning it, 
and the most widely separated points of view. I 
bave been through more than a few of your factories. 
I have conversed with a lai^e number of your lead- 
ing manufacturers. I have consulted carefully with 
many working-men. , 

14. The proposition I defend is, that the working- 
class of the manufacturing centres of New England 
have a right to ask of the employing class that the 
moral perils of the work-rooms under the factory sys- 
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tem shall be made for themselves and for their chil- 
dren as few and small as possible. 

There is a foul and there is a clean system of work- 
room management in factories engaged in fluctuating 
industries, and likely to have many changeable opera- 
tives. To speak at once to the point, there are work- 
rooms in which men and women, boys and girls, 
gathered in large part at random out of a floating 
population, are sandwiched together like herrings in 
a box ; and, uninterrupted by the noise of machinery, 
it is not infrequently tohaeco-smoke, profanity, and 
foul talk from morning to night ! I am not speaking 
of cotton-factories, nor of establishments in which 
the noise of machinery prevents free conversation 
between operatives. But in factories of many other 
kinds it is notoriously easy for a few foul mouths, 
not hard to be found in a floating population, to cor- 
rupt a whole room. The herring-box system I call a 
foul syst«ra. 

Foul mouths in factories are so well known that 
the expression is almost a proverb. There are nu- 
merous and most honorable exceptions, especially in 
the factories managed on the clean system ; but you 
would think nie ill acquainted with the most essen- 
tial parta of the subject I discuss, if I did not refer 
to what the best class of working-men and worki 
women speak of to me at every street-corner. 

I have sometimes seen four or five young v 
crowded into the same room with twenty-five or thi 
ty men ; or three working thus ; or two, or one. I i 
not assert that a majority of mouths aro foul i 
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factories ; but I deliberately luuke myself responsible 
for the public assertion that a fiither who wishes the 
welfare of his daughter canuot be expected to put 
her into factory-life in a large proportion of the 
work-rooms in the fluctuating trades. There is no 
saying more common among operatives than that a 
father does not like to put his daughter or son into 
many of the factories. The common and permanent 
opinion as to what the answer would be to the ques- 
tion, Would you put your own daughter into work- 
rooms managed on such a system ? is a test of the 
character of that system. A management in respect 
to which the answer to this question is notoriously 
and always " No," I call a foul system. Perhaps I 
have put more than a hundred times this question, or 
its equivalent, and have been answered invariably in 
exactly these words, or their equivalent : " Before 
putting my daughter into work-rooms managed on 
that system, I would see her in some other place 
work her fingers to the bone." This is a terrible 
condemnation of a system wholly unnecessary in 
itself, affecting here and elsewhere a vast operative 
population, and likely to affecf a population larger 
and larger. 

On the other hand, as the example of many of the 
largest factories abundantly proves, there is a clean 
nystem of work-room management in the fluctuating 
industries. In one of the best factories within a 
dozen miles of this platform, I have seen the sexes 
in separate rooms everywhere from basement to roof. 
Where this arraugement is made, and cai'C is taken 
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to appoint men of irreproachable character to over- 
see the work-rooms of the men, and women of irre- 
proachable character to oversee the work-rooms ot 
the women, the answer to the test question is differ- 
ent. I have information as to single rooms in which 
there ia every reason to believe the moral condition 
is good, because care has been taken as to the moral 
character of overseers ; and as to others, in which 
there is every reason to believe the moral character 
is bad, because there has been carelessness aa to tha^ 
moral character of overseers, 

When the character of a floating population, the 
effect of the floating on the resident population, the 
inflammability of human nature, the immense numbers 
likely to be affected by the varied influences of the 
work-room arrangements, are kept in view, all that 
can be said in respect to the foul system ia simply 
that capitalists and manufacturers ought to have 
sense enough not to adopt it. One hardly feels like 
offering arguments in the case. It is, however, as a 
temporary arrangement, though not as a permanent, 
slightly cheaper to manage on the careless syst< 
than on the careful. There is, too, now and then, 
man of theory, or some 

" Lily-handed, snotr-baaded, dilettante " 

critic, knowing nothing of manufactures, who, ovei 
looking the immense distinctions between the inflo« 
ences of the sexes on each other in the parlors of^fl 
good society, or in a high school, for example, ami 
their influences on each other in these rooms, fillet! 
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from a floating population without anj careful sifting 
of character at the doors, judges on general princii)lo8, 
without having examined the case in actual life, that 
the mingling of the sexes in these work-rooraa from 
morning to night may be an excellent thing. And 
there are others, who, judging from some exceptional 
instance or instances, where the character of those 
engaged in particular rooms has been particularly 
good, and the overseers men of irreproachable char- 
acter, and the sexes mingled to apparent advantage, 
think that this is the best general rule for the lai^e 
floating populations of the manufacturing centres of 
fluctuating trades, present and future, in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere. 

It is found by experience that it is in tho work- 
rooms that a young woman coming into the fluctuat- 
ing trades, and not resisting — as, thank God, hun- 
dreds and thousands do resist — the morally unhealth- 
ful influences, loses that natural shyness and modesty 
which are her charm, and gradually acquires a repul- 
aive boldness. Suppose that a young woman falls 
into both an illy-regulated boarding-house and a room 
of unhealthful moral conditions in a factory. Which 
will do the more harm ? Which will begin the harm ? 
Where will the fii'st indentation of ill occur ? Evi- 
dently she can choose her companions, to a great 
extent, in the boarding-house ; and, if she is of high 
principle, will choose the best she can. But she 
cannot choose her company in the work-room. She 
must there breathe the atmosphere of the company 
eight or ten hours a day. She may, in a large meas- 
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ure. choose her own company in the former, except 
for perhaps an hour a day. Further on in the his- 
tory of deterioration, the illy-regulated boarding- 
houae and- the street-school may strip the flesh from 
the peach, but the down of the peach was brosLed 
away in the work-rooms. This is found to he the 
history of the case in tracing almost any individual 
example of deterioration. 

The chances in any fluctuating trade in a lai^ 
town are extraordinarily great that bad men and 
women will occasionally be found in the work-roomsj 
and these chances arise from the four circumstances, 
(1) that the door of entrance to the work-rooms is 
not, and, on account of the number of changeabli 
operatives, is not likely soon to be made, a moral sift-- 
ing-maehine ; (2) that the industry is likely to hai 
each year two brisk and often painfully hurrii 
periods, and two of comparative inactivity ; (3) thi 
the percentage of operatives changeable within 
year is large on account of these fluctuations, 
is often estimated to be thirty-three per cent of 
whole number; (4) that, on account of the fli 
tuationa of the industry, the floating population 
large, and it is out of this population, itself 
sifted, that operatives, in the hurried periods of woi 
are taken into the work-rooms through a door that 
not a sieve. 

Already New England has many cities with 
population of five or seven or ten thousand swirl 
in or out of each of them, according as business 
at its brisk period or at its lulls. How large wiU 
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population be in fifty years ? How largo in a hun- 
dred ? I am in New England but for a moment ; but 
1 profess to care enough for it to keep fifty and a 
hundred years of its future in view, and to put at 
hazard any popularity I may or might have, by ask- 
ing you to meet, as men, the complicated problems of 
your vast industries. Who is the man, and where is 
the man, who will say that you can have a tide of 
ten or fifteen thousand people ewiriijig in and out of 
a city like this, and no moral perils arise, no sedi- 
ment be stirred, no grave responsibilities laid upon 
those whose business is the flood-gate through which 
these tides must mingle with the other tides of the 
population ? 

At the best, the filter that you can provide for the 
tides will be ineffective enough ; but to say that there 
is need of no filter, that you may safely take the 
chances of careless factory arrangements being con- 
tinued, is to say what time will disprove. If the 
present careless factory arrangements are continued 
fifty years, your floating populations in many manu- 
facturing centres will be full of moral ulcers. Laz- 
arus will lie at the gate of Dives in New England, 
and he will be full of sores. I throw my whole 
weight into the scale against the continuance of these 
careless arrangements. I knaw that the American 
Lazarus may to-morrow or in the next generation 
become a Dives, a» the European may not ; but, in spite 
of American iTistitutions, the day is coming, unless fac- 
tory-life is studied and adjusted most carefully, when 
here and throv^hout New England, of which tlie whole 



Atlantie slope is a factor;/, Lazarua will lie at the gaU 
'of Dives. 

Why discu83 tliis subject publicly? Becau&e onlj_ 
' a powerful public Bentiment will correct the evil, ii 
what method will public sentiment aid ? It is not 
difBcult to point out the steps. . Let it be made so- 
cially as unpopular for a man to manage a &ctory 
on a careless system, and mutilate souls, as to man^ 
a railway ou a careless system, and mutilate bodies. 
Then the better class of men will be influenced. Let 
a majority, thus gradually won, set right fasJiioiu^ 
and even the money-gripes, and men lower down, 
will be reached. Business is a regiment. For indus- 
trial reasons men must keep step with each other in 
it. Let a majority of the board of trade of any city 
set right business fashions, and the inferior men who 
care only for money are usually brought sooner or 
later to respect the step of the regiment. 

If inks and silks must be packed together, they 
ought to travel in separate cases, [Applause.] 

15. Under this combination of industrial and monl 
perils, the working-girl must bear also the perils to 
health arising from tiie physical limitations of womr 
an's nature. 

16. The statistics of infamy prove that most f&UeD 
women have been tempted to their fall by theit 
poverty. 

It is impossible to deny that one of the forCQL 
which push women toward the pit of physicil 
death, and also toward that of moral death, is low 
wages. [Applause.] I am not alone in that opinion. 
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It is the opinion of your Labor Bureau. It is the 
opinion of the best politicians in this State. It is 
the opinion of the soundest^parts of our industrial 
populations. It is the opinion of many a pastor in a 
manufacturing town. For evident reasons theee sub- 
jects cannot well be discussed in detail in the pulpit 
without dividing churches. This fact does not pre- 
vent preachers from studj-ing them thoroughly, dia- 
CTiBsing them in private, and wielding all the appara- 
tus of the church fitly to save floadug populations. 
Kothing brings the operative class to church more 
quickly tlian some discussion there of their interests. 
If topics like these are not to be taken up often in 
the pulpit, they can in many churches at least occa- 
sionally be discussed there, or in public halls. It 
ought to be shown by the ministry of New England 
that the great wheel of the factory does not turn the 
pulpit. [Applause.] The bondage of the pulpit, I - 
believe, is not very great now. We can defend 
justice, and retain onr parishes ; but the day may 
come when, unless we defend justice early, we cannot 
defend it, and retain our places, or retain united con- 
gregations. The expediency of discussing these top- 
ics results from the growth of manufacturing popula- 
tions in New England, and the use demagogues are 
already swift to make of the accumulating explosive 
social materials. Both the trenches of death, the 
moral and the physical, will be filled ofteuer and 
oftener unless the topic of wages is discussed sharply, 
publicly, resolutely, defiantly. 
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^ With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch. 

Seam and g^usset and band, 
Band and gusset and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep^ 
And sew them on in a dream." 

Eighty-two cents a diEty for female labor in Massa- 
ehnsetts emphasize even these well-known lines of 
Thomas Hood's : — 

" Work, work, work. 

And my labor never flags; 
And what are its wages ? a bed of straw, 

A crust of bread — and rags ; 
That shattered roof, and this naked floor, 

A table, a broken chair; 
And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 

For sometimes falling there 1 
Stitch, stitch, stitch. 
Would that these tones could reach the rich! " 

Hood : The Sang of the ShkL 
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" What is to become of our Cotton-trade ? " cried certain Spin- 
ners, when the Factory-Bill was proposed; " What is to become of 
our invaluable Cotton-trade?'* The Humanity of England an- 
swered steadfastly: "Deliver me these rickety perishing souls of 
infants, and let your Cotton-trade take its chance. Ood Himself 
commands the one thing; not God especially the other thing. We 
cannot have prosperous Cotton-trades at the expense of keeping 
the Devil a partner in theml " — Cablylb. 

There is a mighty stir now made in behalf of education, and I 
heartily thank God for it; but let me ask you to what purpose it is 
to take a little child, a young female for instance, and teach her for 
six hours a day the rules of decency and every virtue, and then 
send her back to such abodes of filth and profligacy, as to make her 
unlearn by the practice of an hour the lessons of a year. When in 
early life these persons have been treated as swine, they are after- 
wards exx>ccted to walk with the dignity of Christians. — Lobd 
Shaftesbuby: House of Commons. 



vn. 

AGES AND CHILDREN'S RIGHTS. 

PRELITDB ON CUHRENT EVENTS. 

It is a cheerful sign of the times, that nearly aU 
large temperance efforts in America have of late 
Toluntarily put themselves into full sympathy with 
i^gressive Christianity. Mr, Reynolds, Mr, Mur- 
phy, and especially the woman's movement, are in 
substantial accord with the heart of the churehea. 

1. So far as drunkenness is a vice, it is to be 
reformed, and the treatment of it belongs to the 
Church. 

2. So lav as drunkenness is a disease, it is to be 
cured, and the treatment of it belongs to physicians. 

3. But the assertion that alt or most of habitual 
drunkenness is a disease is not supported by the 
best physiological authorities, however loudly it may 
have been indorsed by the proprietors of inebriate- 
asylums. 

The theory that drunkenness is oftener a disease 
than a vice is going out of fashion among experts. 
Dr. Bucknill, recently a foremost visitor of lunatics 
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in Great Britain, aud a fellow of the Rojal College 
of Physicians, haa lately made a vehement attack 
on that theory. Eight or ten years ago inobriate- 
asyluma in the United States were held up as models 
to Great Britain. Mr. Dairy m pie of Parliameot 
took American testimony, which was supposed to 
prove that thirty-four per cent of the patients treated 
in our inebriate-asylums were cured. Dr. Buckuitl 
came to this country in 1875, when the wave of 
popular excitement concerning inebriate -asylums had 
subsided to a large extent ; and his book is intended 
to discredit the theory that iiabitual drunkenness Ib 
usually a disease. The attack is from the highest 
authority. This volume, from a great specialist in 
nervous disease, is a vigorous proclamation of tha 
theory that habitual drunkenness in most cases is & 
vice to be reformed by moral measures, rather than a 
disease to be cured. Dr. Bucknill thinks practical 
Christianity is the best remedy for habitual drujikeii- 
ness. [Applause.] The Binghamton Inebriate Asy- 
lum, at one time deservedly a prominent figure in tha 
public eye, was not long ago put on trial for a year, 
and told to its face by the New York legislature) 
that, unless it managed its affairs better, it would be 
suspended at the end of that period of probation. 
Pennsylvania feuud her inebriate-asylum at IMedia 
so badly managed that she abolished it. At Ward's 
Island, near New York, there was lately abolifibed an 
inebriate-asylum, at which a prominent physician 
from the City Hospital, aceoi'dijig to Dr. Bueknill'A 
testimony, once found five patients able to offer him 
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a choice of spiiits in their own rooms. The aaylmu 
was on an island, but the hoatmen from New ^'ork 
understood signals from the windows. At Bingliam- 
ton liquor could be obtained by a half-Eoor's walk in 
almost any direction. 

Upper Canada, now called Ontario, built a great 
establishment at Hamilton, with the intention of 
making it an inebriate-asjlum ; but she has of late 
abandoned her intention entirely, and given, as a 
reason for doing so, the failure of the inebriate-asy- 
lums in the United States. She has turned now the 
whole establishment she opened at Hamilton into an 
asylum for the insane, and repealed her statute for 
the control of inebriates. (Bucknill, Dr. Johk 
Chables, Habltttal DruTtkenness and Imane Drunk- 
ards, London, 1878, pp. 72. 73.) 

I am not assailing without qualification inebriate- 
asylums, for I believe there is a percentage of casca 
that should he treated in such establishments ; but it 
is a smaller percentage than the self-interest and 
avarice of some of the managers of private asylums, 
both in the United States and Great Britain, have 
often proclaimed it to be. A real case of insane 
drunkenness or dipsomania is accompanied by signs 
which expert physicians can usually read. Periodi- 
city is usually one of them ; heredity ib another ; and, 
when both these mark a case, drunkenness is no 
doubt fitly called a dkease rather than a- vice. 

Seven eases out of ten of habitual drunkenness, 
however, our best experts tell us, are vice and not 
disease. 11' all vehement craving for dxink ia d 
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then a beg of fire-water may convert a group of sav- 
ages into niiulmen before they have tasted it/ The 
power of the pledge shows that in most cases drunk- 
enness is a vice, and not a disease. Dr. Bueknill tells 
the story of an eccentric at Rugby, who promised 
the school-physician that he would not touch drink 
for a year, although he had been what ia called a 
confirmed drunkard. Ilia case had been supposed to 
be one of disease ; but he kept his pledge, and won 
a wager from the physician. At twelve o'clock ou 
the ending of the year, he began to drink again, and 
never ceased until he died. 

Very surly is the deep tone of recent science con- 
cerning what is called moderate drinking. Dr. Buck- 
nill writes : " Of late years the upper class of English 
has become sober, and its growing opinion stamps 
drunkenness more and more as a disgrace ; and that 
some small proportion of its members are left behind 
in the shameful indulgence of the old vice, is certainly 
not a matter of national concern. But they will 
ruin themselves ! No doubt ; and why should they 
not ? Their possessions will he better placed in soberl 
hands, and their undeserved social position will be' 
yielded to the advance of more worthy candidates. 
But they will kill themselves ! And this also is more 
likely than lamentable, especially if they leave no 
offspring to inherit the curse of their qualities. It 
would be a national, nay, a world-wide blessing, if 
alcohol were really the active poison which it is so 
often represented to be, that men who indulge in iti 
might die off quickly. The French have somewhafei 
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improved upon pure epirit in tbis direction by the 
invention of absinthe, which causes epilepsy ; and 
the Americans, with their vile compounds of raw- 
whiskey taken into empty stomachs, are far ahead of 
ourselves. An American drunkard who sticks to 
hia work has a much better prospect of fioishing it 
within a reasonably short time than the English- 
Sixty years ago Lyman Beecher attended an ordi- 
nation at which forty dollars' worth of liquors were 
drunk by New England ministers. To-day Mrs. 
Hayes — whom may God bless I — expels intoxicat- 
ing beverages from the Presidential mansion. 

4. So far as drunkenness as a vice leads to drunk- 
enness as a disease, the Church, under the modern 
training of theological students, is likely to know, 
better than ever before, how to emphasize the trutlia 
of science for the warning of the middle-aged and 
the young. 

In 1867 there was founded at Priuceton College 
a professorship for the diacusaion of the relations 
between Christianity and science. In the Princeton 
Theological Seminary there is a chair for a similar 
purpose. There is a professorship, with ten thou- 
sand dollars behin'd it, in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, for the disetission of the relations of the Bible 
and science. The Vedder lectureship in New Bruns- 
wick ia devoted to similar themes, Willard Parker 
founded a professorship of hygiene in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, At Andover there has just been 
eatablished a professorship, with fifty thouaand dol- 
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lars behind it, to discuss the relations of science and 
Christianity. In view of these new endowments, 
I undertake to say that unless we, whose duty it is 
to teach rehgioua truth publicly, inform ourselves on 
the relations of religion and science, we shall be 
behind the times fifteen years hence, or twenty, 
when the men come forward who have been trained 
in. these improved courses of study. The relations 
of the church to temperance are therefore not unim- 
portant on the purely scientific side. Already the 
demand is growing loud for the introduction into 
common schools and sabbath schools of some inatruo- 
tion on the natural laws of health in their relationa 
to intemperance; and excellent text-books on this 
topic have been prepared by experts. (See Db. 
Eichakdson's Cantor Lectures and hia Text Book on 
Alcohol.') 

Forbes Winslow, the eelebi'ated English physician 
for the insane, once told a committee of Parliament 
that he could dip out of the brain of any habitual 
drunkard a fluid so fuU of alcohol that when put in 
a spoon, and a lamp placed beneath it, the liquid 
would burn with a blue flame. Perhaps the two 
most important physical circumstances which can be 
pointed out in relation to alcohol are that it hardens 
all the colloid or glue-like substances in the body, 
and that it has a local aflSnity for the brain. Alcohol 
hardens the white of an egg. The brain, and much 1 
of the matter in the nervous system, is albuminous, 
in chemical composition, as the white of an egg is J 
and as alcohol everywhere else hardens colloid sub* 
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stances, so it does in the brain. The blue flame 
which Forbes Winslow emphasizes shows the affinity 
-of alcohol for the brain, and should be kept burning 
as a pillar of fire before tempted men. There is a 
famous saying of Hyrtl, — quoted lately in "The Sci- 
entific American," — that he could tell in the dark 
whether he was dissecting a drunkard's brain or the 
brain of a temperate man, for tlie former would be 
hard under the scalpel. He used to explain to his 
pupils that the only way to obtain good brains for 
dissection was to harden them by alcohol, or to find 
brains that had been hardened before death, 

5. So far as drimkeunesB depends on open tempta- 
tion to it, the interests of trade and politics require 
the shutting by law of all public doors to vice ; and 
in furtherance of this work the Churcli may well put 
forth its best energies, and invoke the aid of woman's 
vote. 

There are eight miles of legalized grog-shops in 
Boston. (^Report of the Advisory Committee of the 
Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, Oct. 18, 1877.) 
[Applause.] Take the licensed dram-shops of Bos- 
ton, allow each one twenty feet of front, piit them 
in a line, and you have eight miles of manufactories 
of madmen and paupers. [Applause.] Has Massa- 
chusetts, paying such taxes that her elections often 
turn on schemes for a reduction of the burdens of 
the people, nothing to say about the execution of 
temperance laws? Eight solid miles engaged in a 
business ai war with every other traffic I When the 
shrewd black angels watch cities at midnight, it 
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must lie that they laugh a little at the merchants 
engaged in honorable trades, to see how the latter 
are fleeced by the proprietors of whiskey-dens. The 
indictment to be brought against the liquor-traffic, 
in the name of trade, is that it can succeed only by 
standing on the ruina of other trades. It is a pirate; 
it is a leech; it is the enemy of all honest traffic. 
That citizens in the honorable pursuits of mercantile 
life are not to a man united against the unlicensed 
dram-shops in Boston and New York and throughout 
the world, is a puzzle, I think, to the aeutest black 
angels that move to and fro through the midnights 
of the planet. 

Our church property in the United States, all 
massed together, is worth only three hundred and 
fifty-four millions of dollars. The drink-bill of the 
United States is seven hundred millions of dollars a 
year. That is an estimate by the National Bureau of 
Statistics. There is no accurate return even in the 
revenue department. 

It has been shown again and again that the finsn- 
Ciial loss sustained by the sale of drinks amounts, 
every fifteen years, to a value equal to that of the 
property destroyed in the five years of the civil war. 
Every one knows that statements of this kind ate 
facts, and not declamation. A civil war for five 
years, every fifteen years, would destroy no more 
property than the rum traf&e 1 

It is said the church can do nothing with 
gigantic ApoUyon of the liquor-trade, stritjing 
the whole breadth of the mercantile highway. 
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miniBtry of the United States, without going out of 
their own houses of worship, have opportunity to 
reach with the living voice twenty-three milliona> 
of people. That is the number of sittings in the 
churclies of the United States, and I suppose that on 
an average for the year most ministers address aa 
many people aa can be brought together in their 
chureheB. Probably twenty-three millions, who are 
old enough to go to church, are effectively reached 
by the voice of the pulpit in this land. 

What if the church should be as stern with rich 
proprietors of property used for dram-shops aa the 
law of Massachusetts is at thia hour? When the 
proprietor of a block of buildings at the North End 
lets a cellar there, if the tenant violates the temper- 
ance laws, and ia convicted, notice is served on the 
proprietor, according to the Massachusetts law, t 
, now stands ; and he is required, under the old law of 
common nuisance, to eject that tenant under penaltj'. 
That is what the State requires of the rich proprietor 
of property. What does the church of the Heavenly 
Rest require of that proprietor, if he is a chui'ch- 
member ? Why, that he should go on with liis heav- 
enly rest, and pay his bills in the church I [Ap- 
plause.] Do yon believe that the world ia likely to 
be deeply impressed by our temperance addr 
when average church discipline on that point is laxer 
than the Massachusetts secular law of to-day? I 
have no church, you say, and can say these thin| 
with impunity. If I had a church, and could not 
say them with impunity, I should uot have a church 
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long. I had rather be penniless than a pulpitJ 
spaniel. [Applause.] 

There stands a noble State House in the cornSeldl 
near Springfield, 111., and Lincoln's grave Jies under'4 
its shadow. Above his grave, a legislature will be i 
petitioned tliis winter by ladies of Illinois to give I 
women of legal age the right to vote in cases of local 
option under temperauee-laws. The petitioners are 
not female-suffragists. They protest against being 
called by that name. The queen of lecturesses, Mrs. 
Livermore, a lady whose eloquence has had a larger 
public recognition than that of any other woman in 
ancient or modern times, is president of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman's Temperance Union, and informa 
New England that the seaboard and the Mississippi 
Valley are to unite in asking a vote for woman ia 
regard to the temperance-lawa. The language of the 
West and that of the East are nearly the same. The 
Chicago women say, " We petition that by suitable 
legislation it may be provided that in the State of 
Illinois the question of licensing at any time, in any 
locality, the sale of any and all intoxicating drinks, 
including wine and beer, be submitted to and deter- 
mined by ballot, in which women of lawfiil age shall 
be privileged to take part in the same manner and 
under only such restrictions as obtain in reference to 
voting by men on the question of license." The 
Massachusetts Temperance Union passes this resolu- 
tion : " That, while we disavow any connection with 
the general movement for giving the ballot to women, 
we yet believe that woman should have the right to 
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TOte on all questions relating to the legislation on - 
the liquor-traffic, and we hereby resolve that we will 
petition the legislature for this right until it is 
granted to us." [Applause.] 

Let that thunder be heard in the General Court 
[applause], and heard loudly, for politicians are not 
likely to take the lead on this subject. After ten 
years of experience of woman's suffrage, Wyoming 
Territory, by the voice of three of her governors, 
proclaims it a success. (^Cheyenne Daily Leader, 
Nov. 22.) In New Hampshire, the line has already 
'been broken as to the exclusion of women from 
participation in the settlement of questions closely 
touching the home. Let it be noticed that New 
Hampshire, a conservative New-England State, has 
just given women the right to vote on all questions 
concerning the school-laws, [Applause.] I am not 
a woman-suffragist. Do not applaud this platform 
under the mistaken idea that I am a defender of 
extreme positions as to woman's rights. I am medi-i 
taking on that theme. [Applause.] But this I dare 
aay, that one of the fragments of self-protection for 
women — namely, a right to vote concerning temper- 
ance-laws, when the question of local option is up — 
I am willing to defend, and intend to defend, to the 
end of the chapter. [Applause,] Great natural 
justice ia on the side of such a demand. Woman's 
interests are among the chief ones concerned; and 
as to family divisions, why, they come largely from 
temperance laxness. Woman has surely political 
intelligence eoough to understand the difference 
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between license and no license, especially when she 
haa Buffered under a lax execution of temperance- 
lawa. The difference is so plain, between local free- 
dom and no local freedom to sell liquor, that woman, 
without any great participation in the turmoil of 
politics, might be expected to have an intelligent 
vote on this subject. I know that many cultivated 
and refined women say they do not want women to 
vote, because they do not want to increase the 
amount of ignorant suffrage. We all respect the in- 
telligence and the refinement of the ladies who make 
such remarks ; and yet I believe that on most moraf 
questions, woman is likely to he more intelligent and 
certainly more disinterested than man. [Applause.] 
I am told by many of the best authorities, that 
women, who are opposed to female suffrage at large, 
are usually in favor of this modified measure, I am 
assured that a majority of the thoughtful, cultivated 
women of the United States, or certainly of the 
Northern States, can be expected to favor this demand 
for a vote to be given to woman in questions of local 
option concerning temperance-laws. If a majority 
of women waut such a vote. Heaven grant their 
desire t [Applause.] Women would be uuited on 
this topic. Woman's vote would be, to city vices 
depending on intemperance, what the lightning is to 
the oak. God send us that lightning I [Applause.] 
On the table of the chief of police of Boston, 
there lies a complete catalogue of all the mentionahle 
and unmentionable dens of iniquity in this city. 
He does not close them, because you do not urge him 
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into the work o£ doing so. Who is reeponaible ? 
The hand, or the shoulder and the heart below the 
shoulder? On that same table of the chief of politic, 
there lies now a license-law, and bow is it executed? 
In the county of Suffolk, in the year ending October, 
1877, 1,667 cases of violation of the temperance-law 
were brought before the Superior Court ; 29 of tbem 
were tried, 14 only were convicted ; more than 1,100 
were laid on file; and the officer tbrougli whose oily 
fingers most of these cases slipped is renominated. 
(^Official Report of the Mdgtaehusetts Temperance Alli- 
ance. See also a speech by Mr. W. F. Spalding, in 
• a hearing given by the Legislative Committee on the 
Liquor Law, Jan. 30, 1878.) 

That law, thus administered, lies on the table of 
your chief of police; and what lies above it? A 
proposal for a local-option law ; and that is weighted 
down by a veto, although there were east in favor of 
such a law the votes of two-thirds of the members of 
one political party in your General Court. Mas 
chusetts is Cbriistian; Massachusetts retires to her 
closet to pray. Can she ask God's blessing ( 
license-law ? Can she ask God's blessing on a cat- 
alogue of legalized dena of iniquity ? Eight miles of 
doors, and all the evil their traffic does in MassHr 
chueetts, exists according to law I 

God paralyze my arm, if I ever lift it to cast a 
ballot in favor of the license of leeches on legitimate 
trade, or for the legalization of manufactories of pau- 
pers and madmen 1 [Applause.] God paralyze my 
arm, if ever I put into tlie ballot-box a vote in favor 
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of any form of temperance legislation clamorously I 
demanded by the liquor-traffic itself! [Applause.] ' 
" Drink no wine or strong drink," was the message I 
to the wife of Manoah, from an angel whose name I 
was secret and divine, and of whom the record i 
that he did wondiousty. I undertake to predict, in ' 
the words of Henry Wilson, that wliat the people of 
Massachusetts, the great raasses, cannot pray God 
for, cannot go on the statute-book of this Common- 
wealth, and stay there. [Applause.] J 

THE LBCTUBB. I 

American laborers are not expected to live like' 
Chinamen ; and Chinamen, when they become Ameri- 
cans, will not live like citizens of the Celestial Em- 
pire. The way to lift the Chinese question out of 
being a puzzle to our politicians and philanthropists, 
is to change the habits of the Chine.'^e, little by little, 
into those of American laborers. The progress of 
democracy has made inapplicable the standards of 
expense to which low-paid labor was accustomed in 
barbaric times. I do not discuss skilled labor, but 
the poorest of the poor. The cost of maintaining a 
hundred thousand paupers in the city of London, in 
1875, was. officially ascertained to be five times as 
great as that of maintaining a similar number ia 
1815. The difference arises almost entirely from the 
fact that the average popular estimate of what is' 
humanly necessary to maintain even the poorest of i 
the poor has risen. In fifty years Great Brita.in hafli' 
lifted her estimate on this point so rapidly that 
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spends five times as much for a given number of 
paupers now as she did fifteen years after the open- 
ing of the century. (Prof. BonamyTkicb, Prac- 
tical Political Economy, 1878, p. 287.) Using the 
scale of London expenses for paupers to show what 
necessary expenses must be, you will find that the 
modern world often exposes children as pitilessly to 
be crushed under the wheels of trade as the Spartans 
of old exposed infants on Mount Taygetua- 

1. The expenses and earnings of 397 familieB 
depending on wages were officially ascertained in 
Massachusetts in 1874. (^Lahor Bureau Report for 
1875, Part IV.) 

2. So far as can be judged by this large induction, 
the largest ever made in the world, only thirty-five 
per cent of the heads of working-men's families in 
Massachusetts were able by their individual earnings 
to supply their families' needs. 

3. Sixty-four per cent rely on the assistance of 
wives and childi'en. 

4. Under low-paid labor one of the earliest in- 
fringements of the rights of children is that they are 
left at home under poor care while the mothers are in 
the mills. 

5. Another infringement is the lack of household 
training for girls, 

What does this mean? To bring the matter at 
once to a point, let me cite a letter I received lately 
from one of the ladies leading in the management of 
our industrial reformatory schools ; " In every report 
of young woman and Christian associations and 
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UDioiis, as in every report of a young girls' home 
or industrial school, and every intelligence-office, 
thoughtfully conducted, and every other place ia 
which girls seek employment, the lack of trained 
skill is the one ceaseless hinderance." How does 
this lack arise? 

Mr. Mundelhi, when he moved in Parliament, s 
few years ago, for a reduction of the hours of labor 
of married women, said that one hundred and eighty 
thousand mothers are in the factories of England, 
and that their children have little opportunity to 
learn how to conduct household work. The slat- 
ternly housekeeping of the daughters of the mothers 
who must be early and late at the looms, is a proverb. 
Although you say New England has very few of the 
difficulties Mr. Mundella struck at in his famous bill 
against the employment of married women in fac- 
tories, we are likely to have such difficulties in due 
time. The present transition state of New England 
is setting fashions for many years to come, and this 
audience is an outlook-committee for the centuries 
next before us. Already we have thrust in our faces 
the lack of trained skill as the ceaseless hinderance 
to employment even in domestic work of the young 
women who seek places through our intelligence- 
offices and young women's Christian associations 
and young girls' homes. My correspondent says: 
" The city public schoola can, at their best, do but 
a partial work. The children of the very poor have 
no homes in which this partial school training is sup- 
plemented by training in good personal habits. 
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girl — if, indeed, any chance to learn by imitation 
were possible to her in the usual evU neighborhood. 
of the poorest homes — has not the outrdoor chance 
of the boy to learn better things. Many of these 
little girls who come into our industrial schools can- 
not set a stitch. How, then, shall they have the 
economy and neatness in attire essential to the first 
success in getting work of any sort? These poor 
little girls are not unknown as patients in hospitals 
for evil diseases before fifteen years of age." 

SilenUB and other wild beasts wander yet over 
Mount Taygetns, on which the children are exposed 
to death 1 What ia the trouble here ? The answer 
is that sixty-four per cent of the wages class in Mas- 
sachusetts rely for the support of their families on 
the assistance of wives and children I Dull statis- 
tics, you say? As part of the family record of your 
descendants, they will not be dull I 

6. Of skilled workmen, fifty-six per cent get along 
alone; of salaried overseers, seventy-five per cent; 
of TiBskilled workmen, only nine per cent. 

7. The skilled workman obtains five per cent of 
the money needed to support his family, and the 
unskilled nineteen, from the labor of ehildrea under 
fifteen years of age. 

This is not Prussia, nor France, nor Austria, nor 
England. This is New England, in its early manu- 
facturing career. 

8. Children constitute forty-four per cent of the 
number of work-people, and produce but twenty-four 
per cent of the income. 
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9. In femiliea which the father is unable to support 
alone, sixteen and one-third per cent of the income is 
the result of labor of wives and of children under 
fifteen years of age. 

10. In order that these wives may remain at home, 
and these children attend school, this sixteen and 
one-third per cent roust be added to the wages of 
the father. 

11. The unnaturally low remuneration of labor ia 
a direct temptation to the violation of the rights of 
children, by the forcing of them into work when they 
should be at school, and thus fosters the growth of 
an ignorant class, which is likely to be also an un( 
ployed, explosive, and perhaps criminal class. 

• 12, The yearly average expenditure for the food 
a working-man's family is four hundred and twenfy- 
two dollars and sixteen cents. 

What are the necessary expenses, not of a Mexican 
in the tropics, but of a family in the climate of our 
Northern States; not of a coolie, but of an American 
citizen educating sons to become a part of our popular 
sovereignty under universal suffrage ? 

13. If we are not to have an ignorant popi 
sovereignty, among the necessary expenses of Ajneni 
can working-men, besides food, we must reckon these 
dozen articles : rent, fuel, boots and shoes, clothing, 
dry goods, taxes, sehool-booka, furniture, tools, news-, 
papers, religion, and sundries, including s 

It has been found, by official investigation in Mi 
sachusetts, that the yearly average expenditure 
the food of a family of the laboring class is foi 
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hundred and twenty-two dollars and sixteen cents. 
Food includes groceries, meat and fiah and milk. 
Kerosene-oil and lights are reckoned under the 
head of groceries. 

14. These twelve other necessary articles will cost, 
on the average, nearly as much as the food, 

This deduction is not found in your State reports, 
for your overworked bureau cannot always press out 
from the rich grapes of its own statistics all the wine 
of truth they may contain. I have personally gone 
through the record given here in detail of the ex- 
penses of about three hundred families, and I am 
forced to thia conclusion. 

15. It follows that unless the head of a family, 
with children who cannot labor remuneratively, is 
paid about twice as much as the cost of his un- 
cooked food, he is likely to fall into debt. 

16. The purchasing power of a day's labor ought 
to be at least equal to twice the cost of the unpre- 
pared food of the laborer. Of course the price of 
food may vary, and so may wages. When food costs 
four hundred and twenty-two dollars a year for a 
family that cannot earn any thing except by the 
work of the head of the household, that family 
ought to have somewhere about eight handredand 
fifty dollars coming to it, otherwise it will inevitably 
graduate members unfit to become part of our popu- 
lar sovereignty, Sound popular sovereignty will not 
be the result if you shorten in any considerable 
degree the list of necessities I have mentioned. Get 
along without school-books ? Get along without 



newspapers ? Get along without attendance at 
church? You say these are not neceasariea of life 
for Chinamen? They are for Americans. [Ap- 
plause.] 

17. The relation of earnings to the coat of living 
iu Massachusetts is now such that the fact stands 
out plainly that the head of a family who is " the 
recipient of a wage of leas than six hundred dollars 
must get in deht." That is the language of your 
bureau (^Report for 1875, p. 380) in summarizing its 
investigation of the average condition of three hun- 
dred and ninety-seven families. Some of these con- 
taioed only a few children, some had more ; but that 
was the average. 

18. Without children's assistance, the majority of 
working-men's famihea would be in poverty or debt. 

19. Children under fifteen years of age supply by 
their labor from one-eighth to one-sixth of the total 
famUy earnings. 

20. Although the average saving is about three per 
cent of the earnings, only in a few cases is there 
evidence of the possibility of acquiring a competence, 
and in those cases it would be the result of assisted 
or family labor. 

Theae twenty propositions are the heart of my 
theme, and need much illustration ; but I have 
stated them in tolerably close serial order, so that 
their interdependence may be seen at a glance. 

There ia in my hands a letter fi'om a man of affairs 
in tins city, and its topic is low-paid female labor. 
There is no red-hot gridiron here, otlierwise I should 
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like to grill upon it in a public presence the man who 
Buggeated infamy to a girl as a means of increaaiug 
her wagea behind a counter. You would like to broil 
thus any man doing that. I suppose the caae was a 
great exception ; but I have excellent evidence that 
there is no exaggeration in what I am about to read 
to you. This is not an anonymous letter ; but the 
writer, who signs it with his own fidl name, is re- 
corded in the directory of the city to which he be- 
longs, and his occupation ia mentioned. "A young 
lady, whose family became reduced in worldly cir- 
cumstances, felt that she must try to do something 
for herself, and therefore she applied at a largfe 
retail dry-goods house for a situation. 'Yes,' said 
the proprietor, ' we will take you ; your salary will 

be ' (naming the price). 'Oh, sir,' said she, 'I 

can't live upon that.' ' I understand you, miss,' was 
the reply. ' Several of these girls don't live upon 
what we pay them. Do you see that j'oung lady 
there ? We pay her just what I offer you : a young 
man pays her the rest.' " I wish the gridiron were 
here for the broiling. [Applause,] " I know whereof 
I affirm," continues this writer, whose letter aroused 
an indignation I dare not express here ; " and I think 
that when it comes to this, the matter goes a step 
beyond low wages." Thia ia simply an illustration 
of one effect of low wages. "Please remember 
that this young woman was not only a person of 
high character and good family, but also a perfect 
stranger to this merchant." 

If you could see letters that come to me from 
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many quarters, eigued and bearing responsible names, 
you would not tliink that I am pressing the topic of 
low-paid labor to extremes. I have taken great 
pains to ayoid being caught in any traps. That 
letter, before I read it, was shown to three or four 
experts ; and the signature I know to be authentic, 
and the character of the man who wrote it is vouched 
for in a great variety of ways to me- Let it be 
granted that this is an exception ; but when an 
exception like this occurs, when there is a possibility 
of a clasa of low-paid girls coming into conditions of 
this sort, where is Massachusetts? Where is the 
spirit of the fathers, that we do not arouse ourselves 
to execute legislation like that of the old law of 
1670? 

Our fathers had not been on this shore fifty years 
before they passed a law intended to rescue the coun- 
try from the barbarism of an uneducated working 
population. The earliest Massachusetts statutes are 
full of reverence for learning ; but here is a passage 
from an enactment of 1650 that has in it a trumpetr 
like prophetic tone for our day : — 

"Forasmuch as the good education of children is 
of singular behoof and benefit to any common- 
wealth, and whereas many parents and masters are 
too indulgent and negligent of their duty in that 
kind, it is therefore ordered by this court and the 
authority thereof, that the selectmen of every town, 
in the several precincts and quarters where they 
dwell, shall have a vigilant eye over their brethren 
and neighbors, to see, first, that none of them shall 
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Buffer SO much barbarisio iu any of their families, as 
not to endeavor to teach by themselvea or others 
their children and apprentices so much learning as 
may enable them perfectly to read the English 
tongue and knowledge of the capital laws, upon pen- 
alty of twenty shilli ngs for each neglect therein." 

Contemporaneous with the incorporation of com- 
panies for manufactoring purposes, the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, in its May session for 
1813, passed laws to secure the elementary instruc- 
tion of children employed iu factories and manufac- 
turing estabUshmentB. Those early provisiona were 
absorbed into the Connecticut statutes of 1838, and 
are claimed to be the first American legislation on 
behalf of factory -children. 

The deputy State constable of Massacliusettg 
reported in 1875, that there were then " in this Com- 
monwealth upwards of sixty thousand children, of 
school ages, who are growing up in ignorance, con- 
trary to the ancient policy of the State, and in open 
■violation of the letter and spirit of existing laws." 
(^Report on the Schooling and Hours of Labor of 
Children, by Geokge E. McNeill, Jan. 11, 1875.) 
These numbers others think are too large for the 
feiCts, but look forward, and you will soon double 
the figures, at the rate at which manufacturing een 
tres are increasing in population. These children 
grow up ignorant because of the low wages which 
require fathers to send the children into the mills. 
They grow up without knowing, if they are girls, 
how to set a stitch, because their mothers must be 
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iiid because a home left in the care 
1 persona is no place in which t 



very young or 

teach housekeeping in detail. They grow up 
ternly, and so find it difficult to obtain situations. 
■ They grow up open at various points to moral temp- 
tations which would not assail them if a higher spirit 
of self-respect had been fostered by giving the head 
of the family power to maintain his household. 

Advocating no socialistic proposition, and defend- 
ing no communistic dream, I yet believe the day will 
come when the cost of its production will determine 
the pay of labor. The cost of production includes 
the support of a family. We cannot give the State 
the strength of its citizens on any rule that starves 
men. We cannot produce a skilled class unless we 
bring our children up well. Unless we have a cer- 
tain regard for skill as well as for the mill, the mill 
itself will be without skilled operatives. In time 
there cannot be a fit laboring class provided, unless 
you give such wages as will enable an average head 
of a family to put among his expenses school-books, 
newspapers, and religion. There must be somewhera 
a lifting of the income of the lowest-paid class of 
laborers: otherwise we shall have monstrosity after 
monstrosity, and the heart of girlhood wrung until 
the gutters are full of the ruddy slime. My theme is 
not socialism so much as labor-reform as an antidote 
to socialism. My theme is, in short, justice as an 
antidote to the dreams of political heretics, Untl' 
justice is held up as a broad shield against the darts 
of all insane communista and infuriated socialists. 
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shall be pierced again and again with arrows like 
this poisoned one which I hold in my hand [holding 
up the letter cited above], and lift aloft for your 
execration. [Applause.] 
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THiB OITB HX7NBRBD AND EIGHTEENTH LECTURE IN THE 

BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TRSMONT TEMPLE, DEC 28. 




~We have protonadly forgotten everywliere that CitsJkfxiynuvil 
ia not the sola rolation of human lielnga; we think, nothing iloobt- 
ing, that it absolvea and liquldateB all engagements of man. " Uy 
Btacving workers ? " anawers the rich Mill-owner: "Did not I Mte 
them fully in the market 7 JDicl I not pay them, to the last ^• 
penoe, the earn corenanted for? What have I to do with theni 
more ? " . . . When Cain, for his own behoof, had killed Abel, and 
waa qaestloDed, "Where is thy brother?" he too made answer, 
"Am I my brother's keeper?" Did I not pay my brothoi Aia wagES, 
the thing he had merited from me ? O siunptuous Mercbanl'Piince, 
iUnatrious game-preserving Duke, is there no way of 'killing' tbf 
brother bat Cain's lude wayl — Cablixb. 
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PEELUDE ON CUEKENT EVENTS. 
Place before Mormonism the broad shield of 
State rights, and very possibly that defence will be 
vulnerable only by the bayonet, Utah once admitted 
to the Union will govern herself, and her peculiar 
institutions will be out of the reach of Congress. 
Polygamy imitates slavery in seeking to intrench 
itself behind the fateful bulwarks of State rights. 
Of course the clamor is becoming very loud for the 
admission of Utah, since she now has one hundred 
and thirty thousand people, and Nevada was admitted 
with forty thousand. That Itistoric political party 
which denounced slavery and polygamy as twin relics 
of barbarism, and cut the former of these cancers off 
the breast of America by the long, deep plunges of 
the sword through five years of civil war, is no longer 
in power in Congress. In the exigencies of political 
strife a time may easily arrive when the prize of two 
senators and several representatives will induce the 
dominant party at Washington to admit Utah with 
polygamy. The agent of that territory is authorized 
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to give the vote of Utah to the party which admite 
her with her peculiar institutioDS. Mormomam pos- 
sessed of State rights, and defying American law, is 
the blackest threat in the low, lurid vapor which lies 
behind Pike's Peak in the sunset. Beyond the Moiv 
mon cloud the Chinese question spreads itself across 
the deepest western sky, as a dull, thunderous, 
copper haze. So distant, however, are the lightnings 
which peer fitfully at the East from over the stem 
shoulders of the Sierras and the Rocky Mountains, 
that we hear little of the local thunders, and dream 
that both the black and the copper cloud will dissolve 
soon, and without storms. In precisely this indif- 
ference of ours to these distant threats he their chief 
dangers. 

Until the stains of slavery and of Mexico and 
Mormonism are erased from the American map, 
Northern States, with their mismanaged lai^e cities, 
are not safe. Wendell Phillips says that no thought- 
ful man can feel sure that one flag will rule this belt 
of the continent fifty years hence. (^North American 
Meview, August, 1876, p. 101.) The education of the 
South and of the South-west is the remaining measure 
which the North must execute for the preservation of 
the peace of the land. Every year it becomes more 
evident that America is to stand or fall according as 
she does or does not educate the South and South-west., 
Until the dark mass of illiteracy ia greatly whitened 
the Gulf and along the Mexican border and in Ut( 
serious trouble may arise at any time in the Unit 
States &om the collision of the uneducated portioi 
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with tlie educated. The deepest shadowa on that 
part of our territory which waa once Mexican come 
from Romaiiiam and a despotic governmeut. The 
whole region of the lower basin between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierras haa been ploughed and 
sown by Romanism for hundreds of years. Into tliia 
territory Mormoaism is spreading. 

What is Utah worth to the United States? Bend 
a bow along the Pacific coast, its middle at San 
Francisco, one of the ends at Yellowstone Park and 
the other on the southern hills of New Mexico. This 
colossal arc represents a volcanic rift along which are 
found the best gold and sUver mines of America. 
The Central Pacific Railway is the arrow, and the 
Rocky Mountain range is the drawn strand of this 
bow. San Francisco is the barb of the arrow, and 
Salt Lake City is the chief feather on the shaft. 
The string of the bow has twisted among its strands 
many threads of silver and gold. Utah, in short, h 
a central position in the most important mining 
region on the planet. A railroad is to connect Ore- 
gon with Mexico through the Basin States. One 
railway already crosses Utah from sunrise to sunset, 
and so she is at the intersection of two great ways. 
Men in Utah, whose judgment is to be respected, 
affirm that the Southern Pacific Railroad will be 
drawn into Southern Utah by the value of her coal 
and lead mines. My impression is ttiat the silver and 
gold mines in New Mexico will carry that new rail- 
way south of Santa F6. But the Basin States, < 
which Utah is the heart, will ultimately have three in- 
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tersectiong of the Oregon and Mexico Railway widi 
three Pacific roads. President Tenney, in his breezy, 
teen volume on the New West, makes that title cover 
both the Basin and the Mountain States, — or Arr" 
zona, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana. Utah is central in a group 
of undeveloped commonwealths containing nearly a 
third of the territory of the United States. The New 
West is a region apparently set apart by geological 
circumstances for self-rule. It is certainly destined 
to exhibit anomalous political and social traits, unless 
it is pierced with lines of Latercommunication from 
! both sunrise and sunset. 

What has happened between the Sierras and the . 
Rocky Mountains in territory thus strategic in po^ 
tion? 

1. In 1828 an ignorant, indolent, and not reputabia 
young 'man, named Joseph Smith, bom in 1805, s 
Sharon, Vt., began to claim that he was a prophet. 

2. In 1830 he announced that he had dug out of » 
hill in Manchester, in New York State, the Book o£ 
Mormon. Although his fellow-conspirators, desert- 
ing him, denounced this claim as a fraud, he pub- 
lished the book, and began to collect followers among 
the ignorant. Certain experiences like those familiar . ■ 
now in Spiritualism, which was not then known, were- 1 
among the misleading supports of Smith's pretensions.' J 
(See Stenhouse, Rocky Mountain Saints, p. 33.) 

3. He and his associates were driven in 1838 fi-om 
Kirtland, O., where he failed as president of a bank. J 

4. His debaucheries were denounced by some ( 
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hia followera; and in 184S he pretended to receive a 

revelation in favor of polygamy. 

5. Razing to the ground the office of a newspaper 
which exposed his immoralities, he was shpt dead by 
a mob at Carthage, 111,, in 1844. 

6. Expelled from Jfauvoo, 111., in 1844, the Mor- 
mons, under Brighain Young, reached Salt Lake in 
July, 1847. The territory theu belonged to Mexico, 
but it became a part of the United States in March, 
ia48. 

7. Originally denounced by the Book of Mormon, 
polygamy was introduced by Young as an institution 
in 1852. 

8. Notwithstanding the death of Brigham Young 
in 1877, the despotic hierarchy which he founded, and 
which is supported by a severe tithing system, a mer- 
ciless secret police, and the power of life and death, is 
auccesaful in carrying forward his work, both in its 
political and its social aspect. 

There have been more Mormon marriages in Utah 'y 
in the last two years than ever before in the same 
length of time. Polygamous marriages are contracted 
in temples called endowment-houses. These are 
being erected throughout the teriitory in large num- 
bers and at great expense. No Gentile is permitted 
to enter them. Even apostates will not reveal the 
oaths taken in the Mormon endown^ent-houses ; and, 
to maintain contracts made there, witnesses and juries 
perjure themselves. 

9. Three or four hundred missionaries are con- 
stantly at work abroad ; and they induced some two 
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thousand Mormon emigrants to come to this country 
between April and October in 1878. 

10. The Mormons have the balance of power m 
Idaho, and are acquiring influence rapidly in Arizontf 
and Colorado. 

11. It is estimated that there are now two himdrejl 
thousand Mormons in Utah and its vicinity, and fifiry 
thousand in other countries. 

12. Thus it happens that between the Roclr 
Mountains and the Sierras there is a district large 
than New England, in which a majority of the pop^ 
lation teaches its children that, — 

(1) God has a bodily form. 

(2) Ho is the celestial patron of polygamy, 

(3) Jesus was a pattern to his disciples in thii 
respect. ^^ 

(4) Polygamy on earth gives rank in heaven. 

(5) Mothers should be responsible for the suppoi 
of their children. 

(6) Mother and daughter may be wives of oni 
husband. (See the Mormon Catechism, pa»»im, ao^ 
also President Tenney, Circulars of Colorado College 
December, 1878.) 

This is the Mormon ulcer, fattening itself on th 
intermural basin between the Rocky Mountains an< 
the Sierras. Utah is the American Syria. Let t 
soil have due irrigation, and it needs only to b^ 
tickled with the hoe, as the proverb says, in order to 
laugh into harvests. You say the sage-bush is a mark 
of desolation J but irrigate the pastures covered with 
it, and you have bountiful harvests. As in !" 
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when you irrigate the Jericho plain, you have most 
vigorous growths, and as on the plain of Genuesaret 
there were originally growths remintUng one of the 
vegetation on the borders of the Nile, so to-day irri- 
gation gives extraordinary ftuitfulneas to the culti- 
vated lands of Utah, 

What is the strength of Monnonism? I find that 
this cancer has five roots, and the first is the hierarch- 
al organization of the Mormon eccleaiastical power. 
One in five of the Mormons is a church officer. The 
highest officer is not only a governor possessed of 
nearly absolute power, but also a prophet ; and he at 
any time may receive a revelation reversing all past 
revelations. If you could smite away the hierarchal 
organization of Mormoniam in its lower ranges, it 
would still have power as long as the belief of the 
average Mormon in his prophet should continue. 
But pulverize that keystone, and you cause the 
whole arch to tumble. Let the average Mormon be 
convinced that hia prophet is no more in communion 
with the Unseen Power than any man may be, let 
the pretension of the Mormon hierarchy to eniighf> 
enment by revelations from on high be once discred- 
ited, and Mormonism, so far as it is a system of 
thought, becomes a heap of nonsense. In smiting at 
thia keystone, we need to use educational weapons. 

A second root of Mormonism is its connection 
with land-specT.dations. Go to Europe, enter the 
peasant homes of Norway and Sweden, and you vrill 
find Mormon agents whispering in the ears of eredu- 
i ignorance that Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones, who 
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were once neighbors of the peasants addresBed, iw 
have lands in Utah, and that the Mormon Church 
gave it to them. Pinched men and women are told 
that if they will go to America, and unite with the 
Mormon Church, they shall have land. The emigrant, 
harassed by poverty, finds that he does acquire 
property in land in Utah, and that he is indebted for 
his protection in liis home and for his political privi- 
leges to the Mormon Church. In his ignoi-anee, it 
may be years before he ascertains that the homestead 
law of the United States has been behind this Mor- 
mon trick. It is understood perfectly well that the 
Mormon agents abroad promise in their own name 
what the government promises to emigrants in the 
way of land. 

A third root of Mormonisra is its political self-rulei 
This root has been fed more than once with blood. 
Mormonism has Hved in the wilderness, and has been 
able to do as it pleased because it was out of sight 
of civilization. Official investigations preceding the 
execution in 1877 of John D. Lee for the Mountain 
Meadows ma.ssacre of 1857, allowed that the larget 
part of the stories which have been to!d us in books, 
of cruelties to the Gentile emigrants' into Utah, are 
substantially true. I credit the assertion that the 
avenging angels among the Mormons meant to keep 
Gentile emigrants out of the territory, and that they 
not infrequently employed murder of unoffending 
tiers as a political weapon. I believe tliat if Brighana 
Young had had his deserts according to law, be would' 
have passed into the next world earlier than he did. 
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[Applause.] So far away ou tlie border behind the 
liockj Mountains, and close under the Sierras, the 
power of the United States was so weak that Brig- 
ham Young once drove out every United States 
officer from hia territory, and then said, " I am and 
shall be governor until God Almighty says, ' Brig- 
ham, you need be governor no longer.' " God Al- 
mighty has said that, but the American Church and 
American politica never said it. 

A foui-th deep root of the Mormon power is igno- 
rance. Go into that tabernacle in Salt Lake City, 
and look into the faces of the people, and you will 
be reminded of what you see in Castle Garden. Go 
to the end of New York City, and look at the emi- 
grants in the great building there, and you will be 
reminded of what yon see in the Salt Lake City 
Tabernacle. Mormoniam recruits itself from an often t- 
illiterate emigrant population, and it forbids any but 
the most inefficient parochial schools. Mormon 
leaders have usually been Americans. I do not 
accuse all the ringleaders of being dishonest. I 
suppose that some of them are thoroughly sincere; 
but it would be a miracle, if, in a republic as large as 
ours, there were not eccentrics and fools enough to ^ 
officer Utah, — women, some of them. Thomas Car- 
lyle said there were thirty milUons of people in 
Great Britain, mostly fools. In tlie United States, 
such is the condition of education, that it is no mira- 
cle at all, that women of the class which sees visions 
here should see visions in Utah, and that under 
religious excitement aud the power of custom, some 



of them should at lost crush out the deepest lustinctB 
of the femiuine nature, and appear to be content ia I 

a hfe fit only for beasts. I am speaking very caiii J 
tiously, I am weighing all ray syllables, when I say I 
that there is at present in Utah no statute law against i 
seduction or adultery. In Southern Utah mothers I 
and daughters are often wives of one husband. Thi^'l 
is the ghastly barbarism to which the Gentile ladieal 
of Utah, in a petition to Congress, have lately called I 
national attention, and I am speaking in support of 'I 
their petition. Brigham Young once told an audienci(fl 
in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle that men are not to ] 
be required to take care of their children. The moat 
odious and abominable form of the leper's philosophy 
is that which puts upon the mother the sole care of 
, her offspring. Even our moat loathsome cancer- 
planters commonly clamor for State aid in the sup- 
port of illegitimate children ; hut Brigham Young 
and Mormonism generally stand on the proposition 
that it is the mother's duty to provide for her family I 

A fifth root of Mormonism is its isolation; and, 
thank God, the progress of civilization westward is 
now cutting that root. 

Isolation, however, as we have now seen, is not the 
only root of Mormonism. If we are to remove this 
cancer from the great intermnral basin, we must 
strike at the other roots, — ignorance the chief one, 
and political self-rule. Congress is conspicuously 
right in keeping out of the Union the twin relic 
of barbarism. [Applause.] The American people, 
while in its senses, will never be ready to take into 
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the Senate of the United States, as successors to men 
who have glorified that place, Mormon repreaentar 
tires with six or twenty wives apiece. We have 
been sufficiently scandalized by the territorial agent 
now in Washington, and Iiy his four wives. 

More than at any other root, however, we need to 
strike at the ignorance of the Mormon population. 
We must treat this territory mth a style of Chris- 
tian charity like that with which we have treated 
other portions of the West, and with an even more 
sternly massed Christian front. You cannot carry 
Christian institutions into Utah without a much 
more compact massing of your soldiers than you had 
when you carried schools and churches into Illinois 
and Ohio. In Utah there ia a linied and audacious 
hierarchy to meet you at every step. In New Mexico 
you are in the presence of the Jesuits and of a popu- 
lation long steeped in Catholicism. There and in 
Utah you must have schools as well as churches ; you 
must have the teacher as well as the minister, and you 
must support both more generously than you did in 
Iowa or even in Kansas. The conditions are very 
peculiar in Utah, and we need a pecnUar sharpen- 
ing of our attack ; and unless we sharpen the attack, 
and push it boldly, Utah will be in the Union with 
ber peculiar institutions, and then God knows wheth- 
er there may not be need of a civil contest to set 
the State in order. 

What are we to do for the educational institutions 
now springing up in' our Western intermural basin? 
What have we there already? Colorado College, 
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an iDStdtution of which I cannot mention the nar 
without petitions to Almighty Providence for i 
success ! It is not fuUy on its feet, but is slowly^ 
rising to a commantling position, and begins to lifl 
up its haud in blessing over Mormon and Gentik 
populations. Mexico sees this rising angel as he^ 
stands on the Rocky Mountain ranges. Idaho, An-" 
zona, Nevada, Wyoming, Montana, see him. Mor- 
monism sees him and tremhlen in Utah, and so does 
Jesuitism in New Mexico. This angel, although not 
yet on its feet, has reached out his hand to Salt 
Lake City, and planted there an academy, and at 
Sante F6 has planted another ; and from Lowell, in 
this Commonwealth, a professor has gone to Salt 
Lake Academy. It already has eighty pupils, al- 
tliough that school is not eight months old, and half 
of these students are Mormons. Presbyterians and 
Methodists have made an excellent beginning in pro- 
viding education for the Territory. There is an 
Epiacopahan school in Salt Lake City, with nine 
teachers in it who were Mormons. Give the Mormon 
youth education enough to awaken their human in- 
stincts, and they will resent the destruction of the 
home. Polygamy is becoming unpopular with the 
younger class of Mormon believers. Indeed, if I i 
had a mother who was only an eighth part of b 
and had seen her abused under the tyrannies of tld 
Mormon hierarchy, my impression is that I shou! 
have ceased to be a Mormon, had I been brought i 
one. The subtle operation of the evil of Mormonis 
is to disguiit the younger population with that i 



tution. If you educate tlje young Mormon genera- 
tions, it is not impossible that soon you may have a 
new revelation from the head of the Mormon hier- 
archy, and that it will be against polygamy. [Ap- 
plause. J 

Let ua 80 support schools in the New West, that 
they will take no craven or apologetic attitude before 
either Romanism or Mormonism. Let us pour funds 
into the treasiiry of Colorado College, and Salt Lake 
Academy, and Santa F^ Academy, and other similar 
institutions in Utah and New Mexico. 

The Mormon problem, I, for one, do not expect to 
see settled, unless by the school or by the sword. 
The choice is between the keen edge of the sword 
and the keen edge of the Christian school. God give 
ua such wisdom that he may not need at last to send 
the sword to cut the Mormon cancer out of our sun- 
set shoulder 1 [Applause.] 

THE LECTURE. 
One of the earla of Warwick Castle, a king-maker, 
was killed in a civil broil ; and the fierce old feudal 
spirit caused his body to be exposed naked for three " 
days on the floor of St. Paul's in London. Rough as 
his age was, an earl of Kenilworth Castle founded on 
his great estate an establishment for the aged soldiers 
who had been with him in his wars. Feudalism once 
was 80 cruel that the baron had the right to kill two 
peasants in order to warm his feet in their blood ; but 
this cannibaUsm grew so soft at last, even in the dark 
middle ages, that it became social degradation to 
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neglect the aged, to snatch out of life the atrength 
of youth and manhood, and then leave advanced 
yeara to shift for themselves. The hereditary, ter- 
ritoriii!, feudal aristocracy thought itself bound by 
interest, or certainly by custom, to take care of age ; 
and it fixed the mark of social infemy upon any 
leader who did not protect those who had followed bim 
in their manhood. Feudalism has vanished out of 
Europe. It has never planted its hoofs on American 
Boil ; or, at least, if it hovered for a while over this 
continent, the impact of its split feet was so light 
that the tracery of the imprint is now almost 
removed. De Tocqneville ventures to afBrm that 
the modern manufacturing aristocracy, which to a 
large extent has taken the place of the hereditary 
and territorial, .differs from the old feudal aristocracy 
in that it feels no responsibility for the age of its de- 
pendants. Give us the best service of youth; crush 
out the right of children to a fair education in pri- 
mary branches ; give us the strength of the girl be- 
fore her powers have been fully confirmed ; give us 
the strength of mothers when their lives draw near to 
dangerous physical crises ; give us the strength of 
manhood up to the last hour in which it can labor 
remuneratively ; and then let the ruined girl, let the 
mother in her weakness, let old age in its dependence, 
shift for themselves. This is a terrific indictment 
against the modern system of wages, which I do not 
attack, but which many do. If I put before you in 
outline some of the reasons why that system is 
attacked, you will have patience with me, perhaps. 
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while I go on to claim that natural wages must, at ^ 
the least, be twice the cost of the unprepared food 
of the laborer, I have age in mind ; I have children's 
rights in mind ; I have mothers' rights in mind. 
I tave American standards of living and universal 
suf&age in mind. I arrive at the conclusion that . 
justice is not dangerous to capital. As, in the old 
feudal aristocracy, justice was the glory of the order, 
so in the new aristocracy, justice is the glory of 
wealth and power. As, in the old aristocracy, infamy 
was inflicted on any leader who neglected the inter- 
ests of agar when the strength of manhood had served 
him ; so in the new aristocracy, more cruel than the 
old, social infamy ought to be imprinted on any 
legislation, and on any leader of politics or of manu- 
factures, that neglects the interests of age, when 
manhood has given its best strength to that leader. 
[Applause.] 

1, The cost of producing labor should determine 
the price of labor. 

2, The cost of producing labor includes that of 
rearing a family. 

3, The cost of rearing a family depends on the 
etaudatd of comfort and decency, below which labor- 
ers will not go, or ought not to go. 

Of course I recognize the distinction between these 
two standards. What ought to be, however, is what 
in America must be, if our institutions are to endure 
under universal suffrage, [Applause.] 

4, In a republic under universal suffrage, the cost 
of living ought to include the expense of educating 



children in the common schools up to fifteen years of 
age. 

5. It ought to include the expense of keeping 
wives at home to take charge of little children. 

6. It ought to include a fair support for old age,! 
in case temperance, industry, and economy haw 
marked the habits of the laborer. 

The slovenly spendthrift, the drunkard, onght 1 
suffer. I make no plea for dissipation. Shift!* 
ness deserves the workhouse in nine cases out < 
ten. 

7. It will be found that wages less thdh twice th« 
coat of the unprepared food of the laborer will not 
meet the demands of the American standard of living. 

8. When wages arc by any considerable degree 
lower than this standard requires, it is found that 
American populations of native birth do not increase 
fast enough to make up for the inevitable and jnces- 
saut loss of labor from death and disability. 

9. As a means of preventing such a multiplic 
6f population as shall make the supply of lab( 
greater than the demand, it is politically and indofl 
trially prudent to build up in popular estimation i 
high and advancing standard of living. 

10. There should be no interference by law witS 
the rate of wages for adult males; but public di8>j 

I cussion and working-men's organizations are to bo 4 
encouraged m the demand for natural wages. 

11. Natural wages would prevent the formation < 
an ignorant class. 

12. They would diminish tlie fize of the ones 
ployed, discontented, and explosive class. 
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13. They would destroy the power of demagogues. 

14. They would increase the expenses o£ the work- 
ing classes. 

15. They would increase the gains of capitalists. 

16. By removing the chief perils of imivei'sal suf- 
frage, and giving justice free course in the relations 
of capital and labor, natural wages would make 
America an organizing and redemptive political 
example to the world; and nothing else will. , 
^Applause.] 

It will be noticed that in these propositions I am 
defining natural wages under the American standard 
of living, and not necessary wages under the Japan- 
ese or the Chinese scale of expenses. The definition 
given in these propositions accords, however, with 
the best authorities. In his superb work on " The 
Wages Question" (p. 112), you will find Professor 
Walker of Yale College maintaining that " the whole 
significance of the term 'necessary wages' is, that, 
in order to the supply of labor being maintained, 
wages must be paid which will not only enable the' 
laboring class to subsist according to the standard of 
comfort and decency, or of discomfort and indecency, 
it may be, which they set up for themselves as that 
below which they will not go, but will also dispose 
them to propagate sufliciently to make up the inevita- 
ble, incessant loss from death or disability." 

Your Labor Bureau af&rms (^Report for 1875, p. 
445} that " it seems natural and just that a man's 
labor should be worth, and that his wages should be, 
as much as, vrith economy and prudence, will com- 



fortably maintain himself and family, enable T^im to 
educate his children, and also to lay by enough for 
his decent support when his laboring powers have 
failed." (See also Professor Bonamy Peicb, Praa- 
tical Political Economy, p. 225.) 

Dr. Engel of Berlin has shown that in Prussia ij, 
person with an income of seven hundred and fifty doW 
lars a year spends fifty per cent of this sum for f* 
alone. (See Walkeb, The Wages Question, p. 117.) 

It was my fortujae to maintain on this platform 
more than a year ago (^Bo»ton Monday Lectures on 
Conscience, Preludes I, and II,), that food unprepared 
costs nearly half as much as the other necessary 
expenses of a family living according to the Ameri- 
cau standard, I suppose I do not carry the assent 
of this audience when I take my stand on that pro] 
osition; and therefore I shall this morning occu] 
a few of your precious minutes in a dry analytical 
discussion in proof of that one assertion. You 
accuse this platform of using rhetoric ; but if, when 
delivering a statistical lecture, I am exceedingly dry 
and cool, you say the discussion is low and ordinary. 
Now, I wish it to be lower and more ordinary than 
ever for a quarter of an hour. 

Here is the official report of your Bureau of Labor 
for 1875, and it contains a list of the replies made 
by three hundred *nd ninety-seven families in this 
Commonwealth- in 1874 to questions concerning their 
earnings and expenses. The replies were not re- 
ceived merely in answer to circulars ; but yoar* 
agents went into nmniifacturing towns in this 
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buttonholed working-men, went home with them 
after their hours of labor were over, gave the re- 
spondents opportunity to consult their note-boots, and 
so obtained answers to questions on a great variety 
of points concerning the earnings and expenses of 
the class depending on wages. No commonwealth 
in history has gathered social statistics as carefully as 
has Massachusetts. I tnow that prices were higher 
in 1874 than they now ar^ and so possibly four hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars is too large a figure for 
the unprepared food of a famUy to-day; but the 
relation between the price of food and the price of 
other articles, and that between the cost of living 
and the purchasing power of a day's labor, have 
not very greatly changed. It is the proportion to 
which I call attention, rather than to the figures 
on any one point. My topic is the lowestpaid 
labor ; but I accept a disadvantage in the argument 
by occasionally quoting examples from the ranks 
of skilled labor. I put before you the expenses and 
earnings of families out of several different trades 
in this Commonwealth ; and, if you doubt the rec- 
ord in any case, you can go to the Labor Bureau, 
take the number of the record here, and find the 
signature of the head of the family. Every rec- 
ord here is paralleled with vrritten records in the 
bureau at 33 Pemberton Square in this city, and can 
be verified legally, if you please, by sufScient trouble 
being expended upon the case. 1 regard the recent 
reports of the bureau as utterly unpartisan. They 
are as cool as the multiplication-table, and aa un- 
answerable. 



No. I. BRICELAYEB. Gbbman. J 
EarufngB of fatlier (810 4| 

Condition. — Family numbers five : parenta, and thrs 
dren from eight monthe to aeyen years of age ; one goes to 
school. Occupy a tenement of four rooms, well located, and 
with good surroundings. The house ia well famished, and the _ 
parlor carpeted. Own a piano. Family dresses well. 

Food. — Breakfast; bread, butter, meat, and coffee. 
tier : meat or fish, potatoes, breftd, pie. Supper : bread, buttf 
gingerbread, tea. 









Eent .... 


saw 00 1 Boots and Bhoea 


Fuel .... 


49 80 


CIOthlDR .... 




330 49 


Dry goods .... 


Meat .... 


8123 


Papers . . . . 


PfBh .... 






Milk .... 


18 00 


Sundrias .... 



Here groceries, meat, fish, and milk, as you notio 
cost S428, or slightly more than half of fSlO, t 
total cost of living. 

No. 3. CARPENTER. AmBBiOAN. 
Eacnings ot father £686 00 

Condition. — Family numbers four; parents, and two chil- 
dren from one to five years of age; one goes to school. Live 
iu a tenement of five rooms, pleasantly located and snirounded. 
The apartmenta are well furnished and carpeted. Have a sew- 
ing-machine. Family dresses well, and attends church. 

Food. — Breakfast: bread, butter, meat, eggs, cake, and 
coSee. Dinner: bread, butter, meat, potatoes, vegetables in 
season, pie, and tea. Supptr: bread, bntter, cake, aauoo, and 



Coat of living 

Bent $100 00 1 Oroceries . 

Fuel 13 SO I Meat . 



. 968600 
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Flsb . . . 
Miik . . . 
Boots and shoes 
ClothlDg . 



2S 40 Papers 
Z! 00 Beligioa 
6i 00 I Suiulrlea 



In this case the food of the family costs $345, or 
almost precisely half the whole cost of living. 

No. S8. BOOTUAEEB. Amebican. 
BamingH of fatber SGCiO 00 

CoNsiTioK. — Family nnmbera &ve : pareots, and three chil- 
dren from two to aiao years of age ; two go to school. Oocu- 
py a teDement of five rooms in a healthy locality, with good 
BurroimdiDgs. House is nell famished, with the parlor car- 
peted. Have a sewing-machine. FamUy dresses well. Had 
dcknesa in the fttmilj laat year, which woa the cause of their 
miming in debt. 

Food. — Break-fasi: bread and butter, meat or eggs, cake, 
coffee. Dinner: brown bread and butter, meat and potatoes, 
vegetables, pickles, pie, and tea. Supper: bread and butter, 
sauce, cake, tea. 
CoBtofUving 8712 » 



Boots and shoes . . 10 OO 
Clothing . . . . « 00 
Dry goods . . . . 20 00 
Sundtioa, Including doctor's 



Rent $120 on 

Fuel 42 TC 

Groceries . . . . 319 29 

Meat 82 00 

Milk IG 46 

Notice that the food here costs $416, or more than 
half the total earnings of the father, and that the 
family in consequence haa fallen into debt on account 
of a little sickness. 

No. 77. 
Earnings of lather 



CoNDirioN- — Faroilj nnmbera five: parente and Umecbil- 
drcn. One goes to Bchool all the lime, and the other when 
business is diill. Father intends to let them have three 
luoiitbs' Bchooling ererj year. Have a nice tenemeot of six 
rooms, about ten minutes' walk from t)ie shop, in a. good ueigh- 
borhood and healthy locality. The house ia well furnished, 
and parlor carpeted. Have a sewing and other labor-saving 
machtoes. Family dresses well. The father worked eight 
mouths last year, and earned from tnelve to seventeen dollars 
per week. He hoped that the bureau would correct a. false 
statement that had been published in several papers, that shoe- 
makers averaged eighteen dollars x>er week, as such a correction 
was needed. 

Food. — Breatfoit: hot biscuit, bread, butter, fried ham or 
eggs or cheese, cake, and coSee. Dinner: bread, butter, beef, 
mutton, or fresh pork, potatoes, vegetables, pudding or pie, and 
tea. Sttfiper: bread, butter, cheese, cake, meat (if any left &oiu 
dinner), and tea. Baked beans on Sunday, and fish one day in 
the week. 



68 00 



Here is a son, fourteen years old, earniug fl80. 
There is great temptation in that family to keep 
this Bon out of school. It is said that in Switzerland 
it costs ten pounds a year to keep out of Bchool a 
child between twelve and fourteen years of age. 
The Swiss law requires that children should be in 
school, and poor families lose a considerable sum by 
obeying the law. In Massachusetts the law requires 
children to be in school up to a certain age ; and this 
family, for instance, would lose $180 by keeping that 









Bout . . . 


.S20000 


Clothing . . . . 


Fuel . . . 


. . 4860 


Dry goods .... 


groceries . 


. . atma 


Boots and shoes 


Heat and flsh . 


. . 70 7B 


Sundries .... 


Milk . . . 


. . IGOO 
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son under fifteen at school all the while. But if 
you take out the earnings of that son, this family 
will fall into debt. Which shall it do, send the son 
to school, or incur debt? 

When we think how demagogues obtain votes out 
of an explosive and ignorant population to-day, we 
need look forward no further than 1880, and' the 
possible Presidential issues, to prove that there is 
timeliness in every topic of this kind. President | 
Woolsey has just begun in " The New York Inde- 
pendent " a discussion of socialism. There are signs' 
all around the horizon that this topic must come up. 
Professor Hitchcock of New York has lately pub- ' 
lished on socialism a book fit to take the rank of 
a classic in tlio literature on this subject. The other 
night in Brooklyn Dr. Storra's church was packed 
to the roof to hear discussions by Professor Hitch- 
cock and Dr. Storrs on this theme. " The Atlantic 
Monthly " opens its pages to the topic. Congress ap- 
points investigating committees concerning it. Hav- 
ing in mind the possible issues in the Presidential 
conflicta not only of 1880, but of the crowded 
twentieth century, you will pardon me if I try to 
dampen the powder which demagogues are sure to 
attempt to explode. [Applause.] 



SHOEMAEEE. 



Ko.80. 
EamlneB of father 

Conditio!). — Family numbers 



Ahericah. 



12 00 



parents, and four chil- 
dren from two to Bisteen years of age ; Hie two elder go to 
school. Have a tenemeot of six rooms situated in a pleasant 
neighborhood. The rooms are well furnished and carpeted. 
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and the house kept clean and orderly. Family dresaea respect- 
ably aiiil well, aiid attends cburch. On account of the shoe- 
busiuesa being very dull for the past two years, the family has 
hud a hard struggle to pay bills ; and during the laat year has 
run behind some seTenty dollars, as there was work only eight 
months and a half. Had a little money in the savings bank, 
but was obliged to use it. The oldest child will begin work at 
the close of the present school term. This family is veiy eco- 
nomical. Had no sickness ; bought a few clothes. 

Food Breakfa»t: bread, butter, hash or potatoes warmed 

from the day before, doughnuts or cake, coffee, 
potatoes, pie or pudding, and tea. Sapper; bread, butter^ 
sauce or cheese, cake, and tea. Buckwheat or griddle 
occasionally for breakfast. Baked beans on Saturday nigM 
and Sunday morning. 

Cost of Uving 

Bent E200 00 l Milk 18 00 I 

Fuel 3G 50 BootH anil shoes . . 16 (B ^ 

QrocerioH .... 2«>l) 00 Clothing and dry goods . 
Uuat 02 00 1 Sundries, taies, &c. 

Here is a debt ; and Jiow shall it be paid ? Th( 
espouse for food is, iis usual, about half tlte cost t 
living. 

Ho, 86. SHOEMAKER. 

Earnings of tathcT SM6 Of 

son, aged fourteen 1112 Ql 



CoNBiTiON. — The family numbers four: parents, and t 
children from ten to fourteen years of age ; one goes to schoo 
Live in a tenement of five rooms, in a good locality, wift' 
pleasant surroundings. The apartments are well furnished, 
carpeted, and kept very clean. Family dresses well. With 
the assiataooe of the son, can make enough to support the fam- 
ily. Work about nine months in the year. Impossible to savtf ' 
money. 
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Food. — Breat/asl: bread, butter, meat or eggs, cake, 
cofiee. Dinner: bread, butter, meat, potatoes, vegetables, pie, 
and tea. Supper ; bread, butter, sauce or fruit, cheese, cake, tea. 



. SI2(1 00 Boots and abocs 

. 40 60 Clothing . 

. 216 aa Dry goods . 

. 90 (12 Book» und pajiora 

. 10 40 Sucietles . 

. IT 60 Simdriea . 



la 00 
91 00 
2T SO 



Meat . 

Fiah . 
Milk . 



Mr. Senior (J'oUHcal Economy, pp. 86, 37) sayB 
that " when a Scotcliman rises from the lowest to the 
middling classes of society, shoes become to him 
necessaries. He wears them to preserve, not his feet, 
bat his station in life." All Americans wear shoes , 
to preserve not their feet, but their social position. 

No. 97. SHOEMAKER. Frkncit, 
KamingH of lather %7m 00 

Condition. — Family numbers sii : parents, and four chil- 
dren from one to nine years of age ; two go to school. Live in 
a crowded tenement of three rooms, situated in a. very im- 
healthy locality, in tbe midst of filth and pollution. On ont- 
Bide of building is a sink -conductor, badly out of repair; and 
the sink-water, almost black, runs down the clapboards, causing 
an offensive stench, which can be smelled at a greB.t distanae. 
The inside of house is on a par with the surroundings; it is 
poorly fumiabed, and seems the abode of poverty. Children 
pale-looking, sickly, and wretchedly kept. Father earns from 
twelve to fifteen dollars per week when he has work ; but on 
account of sickness, and dulness of trade, finds it impossible to 
keep out of debt, and live ; sees no hope of betterment of con- 
dition until children are old enough to work. Family dreaaea 

Food. ^ Breat/aul : bread, butter, sometimes salt fish or 



J 



Kent . . . 


. . $0600 


Fuel . . . 


. . 3060 


Or™*riea . . 


. . 244 90 


Meat . . . 


. . 3300 


Fiah . . . 


. . 1800 



pork, coffee. Dinner: bread, meat three daye per week, salt 
fish or pork the remainder, potatoes, aometimea pie, water. 
Siippfr: bread, sometimes brown bread or oatmeal bread, but- 
ter, tea, occasioually gingerbread. Caaaot aSord luEuriea. 

Cost of living £483 40 

MUk 13 06 

Clotliing, Bhoes, and dry 

goudu , . . . S8 SD- 
Slnkoess . . . . 19 W 
Sundtles . . . . U SB 

It is not always safe to visit the fcver-dens and 
death-traps in this little city of Boston in the siun- 
mer. You had better go when the snow is on the 
ground. I had occasion to advise a most delicate 
lady the other day in respect to her visits among the 
degraded, and told her that ministers usually take 
a hearty meal before they go into desolate quartera. 
A Boston preacher informed me that at funerals in 
the slums he always took tlie precaution to stand 
between the door, and the bed on which the corpse 
lay. Circumstaneea of tliis kind are of course out 
sight of the Board of Health. 

No. 2IB. LABOBEE IN MILL. English. 

HamingB of father 

daughter, aged Uteen 319 01 



I 



Condition. — Family numbers fire : parents, and thrB« 
children from eight to fifteen yeara of age ; two go to achooi.J 
Occupy a tenement of four rooms, with good and pleasant si 
roundiugfl. Ilouao is moderately well fumiahed. Familjl 
dreases well. 

Food. ^-Breairfast: bread, butter, sometimes eggs, or what 
was left from dinner, coSeo. Dinner: meat, potatoes, vegebk 
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bles in season, bre 




cheese, cake, tea. 






Coat of living . 




.t619 00 


Bent . . 


, SOiOO 


Bools and shoes 


. 1100 


Fnel . . . 


. 39 BO 


Cliitliiiig . 


. 37 BO 


Groceries . 


. 308D0 


Dry goods . 


. IT 00 


Meat . . . 


. BO DO 


Papers 


, 800 


Milk . . . 


. 11 26 




. 3034 



Even with the help o£ the daughter, nothing can 
be laid up here for sickness or age. 

No. M6. LABOEEE ON STKEET3. Ieibh. 

Bamiugs of father StSB 00 

wife 200 00 



Condition. — Familj numbers six ; ptovnts, and four chil- 
dren from two to thirteen years of age; two go to acbool. 
Ha70 a teaement of three rooms in a poor locality. The house 
is meanly furnished, and dirty. The tuuthor f^es out ckaiiiog 
and washing, and thoreforo has no time to keep her own house 
clean. Family dresses poorly. 

Food. — Breakfast: bread, butter, and coffee. Dinner i 
meat or fish, potatoes, and bread. Supper: bread, butter, and 
tea. 



Coat of Uving . 








.sm 49 


Eent . . . 




$126 00 


Milit .... 


. 17 20 


Fuel . 






;«2n 


Boots and shoes 


. 1300 


Gronerioa 






376 25 


Clotliing . . . 


. 21 80 


Meat . 






60 40 


Dry gooda . 


. HOO 


Fiab . 






4 2<J 


Sundries . . . 


. 930 


NO.30G. 


LABORER, OUT-DOOR. 


Irish. 


Baroingso 


tiither 








.8351 00 



CosDITiox. — Family numbers five : parents, and three chil- 
dren from two to seven years of age. Have a tenement of 
three rooms in a largo tenement-block, in which is an average 
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of two and a half persona to each room: it ia situated I 
Tery unhealthy neighborhood. The father works only about 
nine niODlha in tlie jear, aad the mother goes out waabiog. A 
part of the fuel is picked from tlie streets by the children, -who i 
do not attend school. This family is a little over fifty dollan 
in debt. It took more than the mother could earn to bay tbe 
clothes ; and, as there was some sickness, it ran them in debt a j 
little for phyaician and medicine. Family dresses poorly- 

FooD. — As to how they live, they could not tell, a 
varied according to their means. They have meat only twal 
days per week. 









Rent . . . 


. 66600 UUk . . . 


. 13» 


Fuel . . . 


. 23 00 Fish . . . 


. isoa 


Groceries . 


. 201 BO Booia and shoes 


. us* 


Meat . . . 


. 2» 20 Poll-tax . . 


300 



This case is too sad for commeDt ; but it is a 
just type of low-paid labor. 

1. When wages go below a certain point, tl 
crease of population is so dimimshed in many c 
that you cannot fill up the gaps caused by death e 
disability ; that is, you cannot reproduce the lab 

2. Natural wages are such as will reproduce L 

3. Tbe true definition of value is not the cost ( 
production, but the cost of reproduction. 

4. As in regard to any other piece of property, i 
with regard to that piece of property which we ca 
labor, there must be enough paid for it to cover thej 
cost not only of producing it, but of reproducing it. J 

What is Tremont Temple worth to-day ? 
good' salesman will tell you that its value ia nod 
measured by what it cost, but by what it would < 
to reproduce it. Timber and other building-matei 
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may have been cheaper when this temple was erected 
than they are now. Its value is the cost of its repro- 
duction. Labor ia property, and its value is to be 
determined by the same rule. This ia a natural law 
not likely to be soon reversed. 

Only the Golden Rule can bring the golden age.^ 
As long aa an explosive class is in process of growth 
at the bottom of society, we shall have demagogues 
who will abuse universal suffrage. My conviction 
is, that American institutions cannot safely permit 
the formation of an hereditary poor class. Crip- 
ples and drones may sink into pinched places in the 
industrial world, and be kept in order there under 
fi^e institutions ; but if men who are economical and 
industrious, and not intemperate, nor of poor physical 
capabilities, find that a little sickness throws them 
into debt, and that they cannot lay up any tiling for 
advanced years, we shall have a sour mass of work- 
ing-men whom demagogues will make dangerc 
There will be an unemployed and a discontented 
class ; and politicians of the fifth rank will ride on 
the just exasperations of that portion of society, into 
power. If we had the rule adopted, not by legisla- 
tion, hut by general custom, that, when a man i 
willing to work, he shall be paid enough to make the 
purchasing power of a day's labor equal to twice the 
cost of his unprepared food, or to twice the cost ( 
the unprepared food for a family which cannot labor 
remuneratively, how could this powder explode? 
How could the powder itself ever be produced? I 
hold that natural wages would increase the gains of 
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capitalists by increasing the expenditures of the 
laboring class. I have in mind a time when America, 
by justice to labor, will give renewed strength to 
capital, and make the industrial arrangements of the 
United States a model for the other free, experiment- 
ing populations of the world. 

^^ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I see her 
as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; pur- 
ging and unsealing her long-abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance, while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what 
she means." (Milton, Areopagitica.') [Applause.] 



rx. 



IS JUSTICE A PERIL TO CAPITALISTS ? 

THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH LECTURE IN THE 

BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP, DELIVERED IN 

TREMONT TEMPLE, DEC. 80. 



"A fair day's-wages for a fair day's-work:" it is as just a 
demand as governed men -eyer made of Gk>Teming. It is the 
everlasting right of man. Indisputable as Gtospels, as arithmetical 
multiplication-tables: it must and will have itself fulfilled; — and 
yet, in these times of ours, with what enormous difficulty, next- 
door to imi)ossibility! — Gablyle. 

Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 
Of the golden age — why not ? I have neither hope nor trust; 
May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 
Cheat and be cheated and die: who knows? We are ashes and dust. 

Temntbon: Maad* 
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PKELtTDE ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

The American Union has reduced its national 
debt eightfold more rapidly than Great Britain did 
hers. Resumption of specie payments by the United 
States begins with the new year [applausej ; and 
what, according to many popular prophets, ought not 
to be, and could not bo, already is. You take up 
your newspaper, and read that gold stands steady at 
par. That is news you have not seen for seventeen 
years. It ia great news, [Applause.] America 
kneels on the frosty sods above the tombs of the 
martyrs in the civil war; and, only thirteen years 
after the close of a conflict five years in duration, 
she lifts up her handa to heaven, and receives as a 
New Year's present a clean financial record. This L 
gift comes from God, and not from seventh-rate poli- 
ticians. [Applause.] 

Surely a republic in which universal suffrage is 
sometimes said to he a failure has a right to point 
with abundant gratitude to Providence, and some 



honest pride, to a financial record unexam] 
aucicnt or modern times. In 1860 the public debt 
of the United States was gi64,000,000. In 1866 it 
was $2,773,000,000. In 1877 it was 12,060,000,000. 
The public debt of Great Britain and Ireland is 
$3,625,000,000. Before our civil war we knew little 
or nothing of internal taxation for federal purposi 
During that conflict, such taxation was raised abo^ 
every present and every past example. The inten 
on our debt was the highest in the world. After the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, the propertied classes 
in Great Britain refused to bear an income-tax for a 
single year. Americans have long borne voluntarily, 
under universal suffi-age, the burdens of war taxation. 
In 1877 we exported so much more merchandise than. 
we imported, that the balance of trade in our fa' 
was $152,000,000. 

"In each twelve months," says Mr. Gladstoi 
" America has done what we did in eight years ; 
self-command, self-denial, and wise forethought 
the future, have been, to say the least, eightfold ou: 
An enfranchised nation tolerated burdens which 
Great Britain a selected class, possessed of the repi 
sentation, did not dare to face. The most umuif^ 
gated democracy known to the annals of the worl 
resolutely reduced at its own cost prospective liabi 
ties of the State, which the aristocratic and pluto-'' 
cratic and monarchical government of the United 
Kingdom has been contented ignobly to hand over to 
posterity." (" Kin beyond Sea," Jiforth Ameriatm 
Review, September, 1878, pp. 188, 189.) 
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Most instructive have been the popular movements 
by which this resplendent financial result has been 
achieved, and almost equally instructive are those by 
which it has been opposed. How has financial wick- 
edness in politics been prevented? How was good 
financial sense under universal suffrage secured? 
The whole world has an interest in the answer to 
these questions. 

Eye-witnesses of our history for the last five years 
are frequently whispering that the newspapers and I 
ministers, and not politicians and financiers, saved the 
nation from repudiation. This contemporary opin- 
ion will be of interest to the future historian. " The 
New York Nation," which has a peculiar fondness for 
the ministry, affirms that the ministers and the news- 
papers together have saved the nation from repudiat- 
ing its debts and swindling its creditors. It asserts \ 
roundly that if the ministers had not attacked the 
financial heresies of the last two years as sin, or a 
disguised attempt to cheat, and if the leading news- 
papers had not taught honesty unflinchingly, politi- 
cians would have been unable to resist the current of 
popular error on great questions of finance. With- 
out the combined influence of the pulpit and pi 
on public opinion, probably some politicians would 
have led off in a great financial experiment that 
would have ended in wreck and repudiation, 

The act providing for the resumption of specie 
payments became a law Jan. 14, 1875. 

What winds burst forth out of Ohio and Indiana, 
and the Mississippi Valley generally, the moment it 
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was determined to resume specie payments on the 1 
first day of 1879! Strange storms, never kiiown be- 1 
foro in American politics, were let loose. It ought J 
not to be, and yet it will be, soon forgotten, how Con^ I 
gresa was importuned to repeal the reaiimption act, I 
and how the House of Representatives was widely.! 
supposed to have power to make ninety cents equal j 
to an hundred. 

If a newly organized national party had achieved I 
success, there would have been fastened upon us the 1 
searching curse of fiat money and a political cur- I 
rency. 

A silver bill, which the President vetoed as incoo*] 
sistent with the national promise to pay its debts in 
coin, passed the House Nov. 5, 1877, by a vote of 
one hundred and sixty-foiar to thirty-four. 

A bill to repeal the resumption act, or ao much of 
it as provided for the redemption in coin of the 
United States legal-tender notes, passed the House 
Nov. 23, 1877, by a vote of one hundred and thirty- 
three to one hundred and twenty. 

Mr. Gladstone says the facts to our credit shouldj 
bo told out ; and so should these other facta to oi 
shame. 

The Senate, however, operated as the saucer doei 
upon the teacup. You remember that Washingti 
said to Lafayette once at a dinner-table : " We need 
two bodies in our legislative branch. We want this 
hot teacup to represent the popular feeling. The 
House of Representatives should be 
people's firesides. But we need the Senate 
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sauceT to cool the teacup somewhat." Neither the 
Baucer nor the teacup would do well aloae. We need 
the hotness, and we need the assuaged hotness also, 
and so must have both parts of this furniture of the 
table. This wisdom of Washington has again and 
again been justified by the discussions of the last two 
years. The Senate, at least twice, has crushed 
repudiation schemes of the lower House. 

Without indorsing the assertion that the news- 1 
papers and ministers together have saved us, I may ) 
be allowed to affirm that it appears to me capable of,' 
superabundant proof tliat the ministers and the news-' 
papers, and the Senate and an honest Executive, hav^' 
saved us. 

I am not discussing this matter from a point of 
view of partisan politics, but from that of American 
, institutions, out of which we do see that good sense 
has some chance to come, even under universal suf- 
frage. We were told lately by a Southern senator 
that the time may not be far distant when the large 
representation of New England in the Senate will be 
attacked, on the ground of its injustice to other por- 
tions of the Union. Texas, which is larger than 
France, has two senators only. California, although 
larger than Italy, has only two. But Rhode Island, 
hardly large enough for a county, has as much 
power in the Senate as Texas or California. The 
group of six small New England States weighs as 
much in the Senate as the vast Commonwealths of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa put together. Our government is one of 
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checks and balances. It is not a pure demociacy. 
New England has always defended the checks and 
balances; and, in the last two years, Providence has 
emphasized them, and justified their existence and 
activity I [Applause.] If we had not had the two 
Houses, or if the basis of representation in the up- 
per House had been what it is in the lower, wha, 
knows but that financial heresy would have swe] 
the good sense of the nation fi'om its moorings 

The colleges in the Mississippi Valley were against 
the silver bUl. In the centre of Iowa, I was told by 
President Magoun, one of the superb leaders of 
Boimd policies in the West, that, when the Bland 
silver bill was before the House, twelve or fifteen 
Western colleges sent a petition to Washington 
against it, and that the paper was signed by nearly 
every professor in those institutions. We know 
what excellent work the hard-money league of 
Chicago has been doing. I am not assailing th«' 
West for her position as to the silver biU. Therft. 
were two parties in the Mississippi Valley ; and, if 
the schools and ministers there were sometimes 
misled, the best of them were not. The beat parts of 
the newspaper press in the West were not misled). 
although the best in newspapers is a small percent- 
age there and here. The West reads Western daily 
newspapers, and not Eastern. It is easy to ovei 
estimate the extent of the influence of our seaboi 
daily newspapers. Your daily ia not a daily tj 
hundred miles from the place where it ia publishedj',, 
but a paper of the second day. We are not to afe 
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triliiite all the turns of political sentiment in the 
United States to the peculiar inclinatioua the pens 
of the New York editors may have. A few New 
York monthlies, and one or two weeklies, reach the 
whole nation; but the average citizen of Chicago' 
rarely sees the New York dailies. Our nation is not 
lite England, where one newspaper can easily reaeb, 
every coast of an island so small that when an Ameri- 
can walks in his sleep there ho ia in danger of step- 
ping off the land. Englishmen are proud of the fact 
that the very best discussions of the London dailies 
go to the remotest (luartera of England and Scotland, 
and they well may value this one excellent effect 
of the smallness of the British Islands. It is not the 
fact that the best American daily newspapers go to 
aU quarters of our immense territory. Therefore we 
must give prabe to several vigorous newspapers 
which in the West stood right on the financial ques- 
tion ; and to the newspapers in the South, and the 
half-dozen or dozen statesmen there, who stood right 
on that subject. It is not true that the seaboard led 
the whole nation. 

The "West ia very haughty on financial topics, if 
asked to accept without change the position of the 
seaboard from which she has borrowed so much. 
There is nothing subtler, I suppose, in the reasons 
which induced a part of the West to oppose a financial 
policy almost unanimously favored by the seaboard, 
than the fact that so much has been borrowed by the . 
West from the East that it is often supposed capi- 
talists here have interested motives in all discuasioua 
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of financial questions. Therefore let ua give ' 
more praise to the Western press, so far as it waa 
right, and to the Western pulpit, and to any West- 
em statesmen who were not misled by the popula* J 

clamor. 

There has been more than one occasion in thd | 
history of the United Stat«s when the ministry has 
given hope to the national executive. Commisaioner 
Eaton told me in the educational bureau at Washing- 
ton, that one of the most impressive things PreaiJ 
dent Lincoln ever said to him was, that the sheeV 
anchor of the cause of the Union in the darkest daystl 
of the war clung to the pulpits of the Northern and 
Western States. [Applause.] If the ministry had 
not taken a right position on financial issues in the 
, last two years, wo should have had trouble in the 
< next Presidential campaign with these same issues. J 
If the recent discussion has not saved the nation J 
fi'ora the ultimate recurrence of such hei 
our politics, it has saved the next Presidential cam- ] 
paign from being carried by any apologist for social' I 
iatie opinions in finance, [Applause,] 

While, therefore, we take some credit to ourselvea. 1 
for diminishing rapidly our national debt, and exo'. I 
cuting'a buffeted resumption act; while we accept). 
mth proper humility, the praise Mr. Gladstone liaa j 
given us in his contrast of the American democracy i 
with the British aristocracy ; while we look on the i 
unexampled financial vigor of our nation at a date. I 
BO near the time when some of us despaired of hef j 
life J while we anticipate the notniiatant day when Jj 
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she will be the wealthiest of nations; while we 
rememlier how France has paid her crushing in- 
debtedneas swiftly, and is a republic, let us not en- 
tirely give up hope as to popular suffrage ; and even 
here in Boston, where, as Mr. Phillips says, we do [ 
not believe in republican institutions, let us not quite 
despair, when a repubUc, with all its faults, honestly 
pays its debts, here and in Paris. [Applause.] 

THE LECTUHB. 
It is a suggestive circumstance, that the first dis- 
course ever uttered in the world had a lie for its text, 
and converted half its hearers. The dismal seience 
of political economy, when it discusses the question 
whether Justice is a peril to capitalists, often takes 
for its text the lie that the relations between capi- 
tal and labor are a see-saw ; or that, as the laborer 
goes up, the capitalist will go down, and that, as the 
laborer goes down, the capitaUst must go up. This ■ 
is Ricardo's doctrine. This is to-day the theory of 
several universities, but not of the best ones; and, 
thank God, it is a doctrine oftener and oftener as- 
sailed of late in the name of political economy itself, 
EB represented by Professors Cairnes and Jevons and ' 
Bonamy Price, and our own Professors Bowen and 
Walker. Gov. Wintlirop of Massachusetts tells 
story which illustrates the average opinion of the 
political economists of the older school concernijig 
the relations of labor to capital. " I may, upon this 
occasion," he writes, " repeat a passage between 
of Rowley, and his servant. The master, being forced 
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to sell a pair of oxen to pay liia servant his 
told the servant he could keep him no longer, not 
knowing how to pay him the next year. The servant 
answered him that he would serve him for more of 
his cattle. ' But how shall I do,' saith the master, 
' when all my cattle are gone ? ' The servant r©-_ 
plied, 'You shall then serve me, and so you may 
have your cattle again.' " (Stitory of New Eng*- 
Imid, p. 219.) 
This is the see-saw theory of wages and profite: — 

1. The amount of capital wliich in any country 
can he devoted at a given time to the payment of, 
wages is a dividend. 

2. The number of laborers who in that country^ 
at the given time, ask for wages, is a divisor. 

3. The rate of wages wliieh can he paid in that 
country, at the given time, is the quotient obtained 
by dividing the amount of capital by the number of 
laborers. 

4. There is no fighting against the rules of arith-! 
metic ; and therefore there is no way to increase thift-' 
qu()tient without enlarging the dividend, or diminiab-' 
ing the divisor. 

5. The foregoing dividend, which is called the- 
wages-fund, is a part of the aggregate capital of a 
country ; and the ratio between that capital and the 
amount devoted to the payment of wages may vary 
with the conditions of industry and the habita of the 

, people ; but at any given time the dividend is a defi- 
. nite part of the aggregate capital, and cannot be in- 
creased by law, or public opinion, or compassion on 
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the part of employei-s, or the efforts of the working 
classes. 

6. The wages-fund is distributed by competitioD. 

7. More than the amount of the wages-fund, the 
w^es-receiving class cannot possibly divide among 

.them. 

8. That amount, and no less, they cannot but ob- 
tain . 

9. The working-man who wants higher wages is to 
be told, that, as the wages-fund is fixed in amount, if 
he receives more, some other laborer must for that 
reason receive less, or be kept out of employment 
altogether. 

10. Competition is bo perfect that the laborer 
always realizes the highest wages the employer can 
afford to pay, or else, as consumer, is rewarded by 
the lower price of commodities. 

11. Wages and profits are di-awn irom the same 
fund. 

12. Profits depend on wages. 

13. Profits and wages increase and diminish, there- 
fore, at each other's expense, and what is gained on 
the one side is lost on the other. 

14. The industrial world is, therefore, a ghastly 
battle-field, on which capital and labor are of nocea- 
sity ever at war, and where victory and its spoils 
must go to the stronger. 

Statements of the theory here summarized may 
be found scattered in detached form through many 
treatises of the older school in political economy, 
(See the doctrine of the wage-fund defended by Pro- 



fesaor Fawcett, Economic Position of the BriUtk 
Laborer, p. 120 ; by John Stuaet Mill, Fort- 
niyUly Revie^o, May, 1869; and Professor Peeet of 
Williams College, Political Economy, pp. 122, 123.) 

In tliese accursed principles you have the veins 
and arteries through which circulates most of tha 
black blood of the feud between capital and labor^ 
and of socialistic and communistic discontent itf.- 
modem times. Carlyle calls political economy tha 
dismal science, because, up to a late date, it has taught 
propositions such as these. But it is the glory of the 
best recent discussions in political economy, to have 
ripped open these poisoned veins, and to have let oi 
much of this black blood. It may be that on this 
theme T shall have great difGculty in obtaining a hea^■ 
ing with older men who have been taught in a school 
of political economy now obsolete or obsolescent, 
while we younger men have been brought up in a new 
school. If I seem to speak disrespectfully of Rieardo 
and of the theory of the wages-fund, remember that 
Bonamy Price and Caimes and Walker do the same. 
Professor Bowen, representing Hai'vard UniversityvJ 
explicitly rejects that theory. (See North Americi 
Review, cxx., pp. 93, 94, note.) I take up here Pre 
feasor Walker's work on wages, as perhaps the bef 
treatise America has given us on the subject, an( 
certainly a book representing Yale College ; and you 
will find the whole volume employed in combating 
those very assumptions which may prejudice many 
here against my proposition that the see-saw 
as to wages and profits is as unsound in social 
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as it is cruel in social practice. For instance, Pro- 
.fessor Walker says : — 

" I regret that this treatise should be so strongly 
controversial in form; but the fact is, certain doc- 
trines which I deem to be wholly unfounded have 
"become so widely spread, that one can make no prog- 
ress, by so much as a step, towarda a philosopliy of 
■wages, without encountering them. These doctrines 
are, — 

" That there is a wage-fund irrespective of the 
nnmbers and industrial quality of the laboring popu- 
lation, constituting the sole source from which wages 
can at any time be drawn, 

" That competition is so far perfect that the labor- 
er, as a producer, always realizes the highest wages 
which the employer can afford to pay, or else, as con- 
sumer, is recompensed in the lower price of commodi- 
ties for any injury he may chance to suffer as pro- 
ducer. 

" That, in the organization of modern industrial 
society, the laborer and the capitalist are together 
sufficient unto production, the actual employer of 
labor being regarded as the capitalist, or else as the 
mere stipendiary agent and creature of the capitalist, 
receiving a remuneration which can properly be 
treated like the wages of ordinary labor. 

"These doctrines I have found it necessary to con- 
trovert; and in so doing have not cared to mince 
matters or pick phrases." 

These ai-6, in substance, the doctrines of Ricardo. 
They were very nearly the doctrines of John Stuart 
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Mill. Bouamy Price accuses Mill himself of intro- 
tluciiig utter confusion into the topic of profits. 
{^Practical Political Economy^ London, 1878, p. 135.) 
Klill, however, is said to have abandoned the i 

theory in his latest and yet unpublished ei 

A man is a man, even if his father was rich. II 
have defended the interests of working-men; andTj 
if now I dcfund those of capitalists and manufiu>~V 
tiirers, you will remember that many of the latt«# 
were working-men once, and that in America an^il 
man with the proper spirit of self-help may become.f 
a capitalist. 

Do fair wages drive employers into bankruptcy? 1 
Is justice a peril to capitalists ? Is it impossible toj 
pay natural wages, and make reasonable pvofi' 

A startlingly lai'ge proportion of the employingij 
class does not escape financial distress. Here is a 
very suggestive pamphlet on " Common-sense View 
in Political Economy," by J. H. Walker, Esq., (^fl 
Worcester, Mass., who testified at their re quest, I 
before the Hewitt Congressional Committee. Mr.:l 
Walker discusses the fate of business-men (p. 10).fl 
He tells us that in 1840 there were four firms ial 
Worcester engaged in the chief industry of thfrB 
State, — the manufacture of boots and slioes. They" J 
comprised seven individuals, and only one of theael 
manufacturers died in comfortable circumstances i 
advanced age. Two of them were at work for Mr. I 
Walker as journeymen when prostrated by theifJ 
final sickness. In 1850 there were twenty-one firmftJ 
mamiiacturing boots and shoes in Worcester, com 
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prising twenty-four members. All but four of these 
failed in business, and only two have retired with 
aoy capital. In 1860 there were twenty-three flniis 
engaged in the same business in Worcester, com- 
prising thirty individuals. Of these twenty-three 
firms, twelve have failed ; and, of the individuals who 
comprised the firms, only eight are now manufac- 
turing, and only two have gone out of the business 
with any capital. 

When I stand here, and assert that the labor of an 
able-bodied slave ia computed to be worth twice his 
maintenance, and that the aeirice of the meanest 
laborer cannot he worth less than that of an able- 
bodied slave, yoH remember the number of business 
failures, and the frequent financial straits of employ- 
ers, and you think I am teaching heresy ; that I am 
trenching upon the great rights of capital ; and that I 
am dropping out -of the region of science in politi- ■ 
cal economy. But these propositions were those of 
Adam Smith (see Wealth of Nations, Book I. chap. 
viii.) ; these propositions are those of John Stuart Mill 
himself. Why, here is Mill, cool as an iceberg on 
this topic, but straightforward as a sunbeam : " Where 
the wife of a laboring-man does not by general cus- 
tom contribute to his earnings, the man's wages must 
be at least sufficient to support himself, a wife, and 
a number of childi'eo adequate to keep up the -popa- 
lation, since, if it were lesi^ the popidation would not be 
kept up." {^Political Economy, Book XI. chap, xiv.) 

If this be indeed a natural law, who knows but 
these business failures come iuto collision with nature 



itself? Who Vnowa but that Ricardo, after all, waa 
right, and that tho natural relations of labor to capi- 
tal are those of war? Occasionally manufacturers 
retain tlieir operatives in employment at a loss. I 
know there are princes in our manufacturing estab- 
liiihments, who eometiiuea suffer financially in order 
to be generous to tlieir operatives in hard times. 
But nobody expects these exceptions to become the 
general rule. I am speaking not of the princes, but 
of the average condition of tra^e under the stem 
law of supply and demand : andtj wish 
whether, under that law, it is indeed true that the 
condition of capital and labor must be that of wai^ 
lu England, at the town of Merthyr, a great min- 
ing-district, a strike occurred in which a desperate 
attempt waa made to keep wages up to the standard 
of working-men. The laborers refused to believe 
that their employers could not pay them what they 
demanded. The employers said, " We will prove to 
you that we are sincere. We will put out our fuF-.^ 
naces, and inflict on ourselves a great loss, if you 
continue this strike. This loss will be less than that 
of paying the wages you ask." The workmen would 
not be convinced. They demanded the " minimum 
wage," as it was called ; did not obtain opportunity 
to took into the books of their employers ; could not 
credit the assertion that the employers were unable 
to pay more without dropping into bankruptcy j kepi. 
up the strike ; and the masters put their fumaoes 
out of blast, extinguished their fires, made work im-^ 
possible for a long period, and bo brought calamity 
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on the trade of a whole district. This was their 
proof that the wages asked could not be paid. The 
industrial world abounds with similar evidence that 
employers are often sincere when they say they can- ' 
not pay higher wages, and live. Of course, if they 
do not live, the workiiig-meii cannot be employed. 

What if we could give a majority of working-men 
employment at what I call fair wages? Can we 
bring all working-men into employment ? Must such 
as cannot find employment at fair wages go to the 
workhouse ? Is it not better to accept half a loaf aa 
wages than nothing ? If there is only a fixed amount 
of bread to be divided, and mouths are too many, 
must not some live on half-rations? Must not some 
die? Would it not be better if some were never 
born ? John Stuart Mill says society might possibly 
take care of all the laborers now on the planet, but 
that we cannot be called npon to take care of as 
many more human beings as they who are already 
here choose to bring into existence. Unless there 
be some check on population, there will be no safety 
for society, even if capital should undertake to pro- 
vide work for all. Philanthropy itself can not? promise 
to do that ; and therefore, Mill thinks, it looks as if 
Ricardo were right, and as if we must adhere to his 
dismal doctrines. 

I see no way out of the wilderness into which 
our discussion of labor and socialism has led us, 
but through adherence to our fundamental maxim, — 
definitions first, and then, following definitions, clear 
ideas in logical order as stepping-stones across every 
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marsh. On my study table there is a collection of 
lire or rubbish — I hardly know which to call it — on 
political economy: ten or twelve feet of volumes 
representing the best discussions in social science for 
the last two hundred years. Gather and examine in 
chronological order any such collection of books, and 
you will find that down to about 1840 or 1850, they 
are full of the see-saw theory of wages and profits, 
and teach a godless science ; a series of propositions 
utterly without piety, and having in mind no Chris- j 
tian principles. About 1840 and 1850, after the re- I 
form-lawa in Great Britain had come into force, you I 
find this series of books changing position ; and God J 
be praised that to-day political economy does no*l 
deserve to be called the dismal science I 

Here is a series of propositions which I have not I 
extracted from any book, but upon which I am will- 
ing to put my feet in the tangle of this morass, out I 
of which, perhaps, some of you have thought that! 
we should never escape. 

Natural wages have been defined here, and {I 
must now attempt a definition of natural profits. 1 
Face to face with "the see-saw theory in politiea! I 
economy, our question is whether natural wages Eind I 
natural profits are consistent with each other. 

1. Natural profits consist of three parts, — interest'! 
I on capital, insurance against risk, and remuneratioRl 
I for superintendence, 

This is a difficult and yet a standard definition^ 
and in its support both the authorities of the oldel 
and those of the newer school of political economists 
3. (See Fawcett's Manual, p. 160.) 
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Whoever puts money into business of 
pects to get back as much as he would 
interest if he were to lend his funds. In England, 
where the rate of uiterest ia low, this portion of profit 
may reasonably enough be low; but in Australia, 
where the rate of interest is ten per cent, the profit 
ought to be higher, because money is wortli more at 
interest. All these matters are parts of arithmetic. 
r am not here to appeal to you in the name of philan- 
thropy against the multiplication-table. Fair profits! , 
should include interest on capital; but this portion i 
of profits should not amount, as it often does, to[ 
twenty, thirty, and fifty per cent, in a country where | 
capital can be borrowed for ten or six or perhaps fouri 
per cent interest. 

Fair profits also include msurance against risk, and 
this will be higli or low according to circumstances 
in different cases. Remuneration for risk, capitalists 
estimate high enough if they have their own way. 
An author, publishing a book, is told he must not 
have any large percentage of the profit, because he 
does not take any risk. The publisher takes all the 
risk; and so even a Longfellow, I suppose, obtains 
only about ten per cent on his copyright, although 
one Would think there is no risk in many cases of 
puI)lication. The rule is that the publisher taking 
the risk must be compensated. IIow shall we deter- 
mine how much this portion of profit should be' 
This is, or ought to be, a matter of arithmetic, too. 
You go to the insurance companies, and ask for how 
much they will insure certain trades or certain kinds 
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of property, and jou will find that there can l)e mm 
very exact calculation made here. 

2. As the legal rate of interest shows what the! 
first part of natural profits should be, so the average.! 
rate of insurance shows what the second part of nat-1 
iiral profits should be. 

You are not here to take the capitalist's word that 
his risks ought to have such and such remuneration. 
You will do better to go to the insurance companies ; 
you will do best to study competitions of capitalists 
with each other, and so ascertain what the second 
part of profits naturally should be. There should, 
of course, be remuneration for superintendence; aud J 
some political economists say that the way to find I 
out how much should be allowed for this third ele- 1 
ment in natural profits, is to take the gross excess o{l 
earnings over expenditures, and subtract the first two M 
parts of natural profits. What is left ought to go a 
pay for superintendence. That is a partisan plea.! 
There is a way of ascertaining what is the just remu-f 
neration for superintendence. "What can you hirdj 
superintendence for? You are yourself, let ua sup-l 
pose, not able to manage your own business, andl 
must have an agent. What must yon pay him ? Hef 
puzzles his head with your great enterprises. Yoal 
are sick, you are withdrawn entirely, you are a sleep-l 
ing partner in the concern, and somebody takes youi 
place. What do you pay him ? 

3. What would be paid as wages of superintend«a 
ence, is the just measure of the amount of the thi 
element in natural profits. 
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flaking the legal rate of uitorest for tlio first part 
of natural profita, and asking the insurance cornpan' ■ 
nies, aud learning of the conipetitioua between capH 
talists, what the seeond part should be, and count-] 
ing in for the third part what you would pay to an, 
agent who should occupy your place) I say that add- 
ing these three things togeLher you Have what oiight^ 
to be the profits of industry on the average. Some 
kinds of husinesp have a high risk ; and, if that be 
surmounted, the profit will be very large, because the 
insurance against risk must be very large. Some 
have to pay large interest on capital, if they borrow 
from banks, and so the bank-rates will Uft the size of 
natural profits, I will make allowance for all these 
circumstances; concede to the capitalist all just 
claims ; and yet must affirm that it is fair to define 
natural profits as consisting of these three things, and 
of these only, — interest on capital, insurance against 
risk, and remuneration for superintendence. Every 
thing in my argument depends on that definition. 

4. The rate of profit in any business depends on L 
the excess of earnings over expenses, 

This is a truism ; but, as Bonamy Price remarks, 
" Truisms have great place in political economy," and , 
he might have said, iu every other science. They 
are tlie self-evident propositions which are the sup- 
porting framework of all reasoning. 

As I could afford on no occasion, in the presence 
of scholars here, to put before you careless state- 
ments, BO now, in the presence of men of affairs 
whom this subject has attracted to this hall, I dare 
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not talk sentimentally. I must face the stem facts 
of trade ; I must recognize the power of the law of 
eupply and demand; but do I not carry your assent 
to my next proposition ? 

5. The excess of earnings over expenses depends 
on the rate of interest cliarged by banks for bor- 
rowed capital, the rate of insurance against risk, the 
cost of machinery, the state of the market, the rate 
of wages, and a multitude of other eircumatanees, 
chief among which is the efficiency of labor. 

6. The rate of profit, therefore, depends on a 
variety of circumstances, of which the rat« of wages 
ia only one. 

7. Ricardo's doctrine that the rate of profit de- 
pends on wages only, ia therefore an inaccurate, 
because an in exhaustive, statement of the case. 

8. }Vhi-n the efficieney of labor ia increased hy the 
improvement of machini-ry, or any other cause, profit! 
may be tTicreased, although wages may remain the same, 

9. It may happen from the same causes that both the' 
-rate of wages and the rate of profit may be increased at 

the same time. 

There ia no see-saw in the relations between labor 
and capital, if these propositions are true ; and now 
let us test them. Here is a factory. It is supplied 
with machinery for making cotton cloth. Every ten 
men iu the factory can make a hundred yards of 
cotton cloth a day. Now, some Edison invents new 
machinery, and by the use of this ten men can make 
a thousand yards of cloth a day. Let ua suppose 
that the inventor of the machinery has been so akil- 
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ful as to make it cheaply. Let the machinery of the 
new sort cost no more than that of the old sort. If 
a hundred hours of labor with imperfect raachinery 
produce a hundred yards of cloth, and a hundred 
hours of labor, with new and no more costly ma- 
chinery, will produce a thousand yards, and you pay 
your laborers the same wages for running the new 
machinery as for running the old, in it not perfectly 
evident, that, by the use of the new machinery and 
the increased efficiency of the labor, you have 
doubled, trebled, or it may be increased tenfold, your 
profits, while yet wages remain the same? But 
Rieardo says that as wages go up, profits go down, 
and as profits go up, wages go down. That is not 
the case, as this example shows. By the use of the 
improved maehiuery here, the factory produces ten 
times what it did before, with the same labor. The 
machinery costs no more, the wages of the ten opera- 
tives are no higher, but the efficiency of their labor 
is increased tenfold, and profits are increased many 
times in consequence. The price of cotton cloth 
may fall if you produce too much of it, but as it falls 
in price it will find more buj-ers. Jt is very evident 
that profits may he increased although wages remain 
the same. 

It is, moreover, perfectly CMvceivable, that the new 
machinery might be so much better than the old, that 
the wages might be lifted somewhat, and yet profits 
be increased at the same time. You paid these labor- 
ers a dollar and a half a day with the old machinery ; 
suppose you pay them two doUai's a day with the 
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new : your profits might yet ba increased, for that 1 
rise of wages would not use up the mai'gin created 
by tlie improved eiBcieucy of labor. Where is the J 
busiuess-man who does not see that Ricardo'a p 
lion fails in this ease? But this one example testa I 
the problem. Thia case is typical of every steady j 
employment. 

10. It is a most mischievous &lsehood to teach I 
Ithat wages and profits are a see-saw, that they are ] 
i^ / drawn from the same fund, and that they necessarily 

j increase or diminish at the expense of each other. 

I 11. It is this falsehood which misleads both capital- 
ists and laborers into the notion that undoc fixed 
natural law capital and labor must be at war, and 
that the inthistrial world is a battlefield. 

12. Large profits do not come from low wages 
much as from large establishments well managed. 

Improved machinery is only one of many means J 
of increasing the efficiency of labor. De Tocque- 1 
vUle tells UB, and so do the political economists, that, I 
other things being equal, the profits of an establish- 
ment are in proportion to its size. I add to my fao- I 

' tory floors square rod after square rod, until I have i 
acres filled with whizzing looms. In various ways 1 1 
can now cheapen the cost of superintendence. I may I 
have a railway opened to the market, instead of send- I 
ing ray goods by the broad-wheeled wagon. All this I 
time, while my profits are increasing, wages may re- | 
main the same. How is it we have lived under this I 
lie so long, and have believed that all the capitalist J 
gets, the laborer must lose, and that all the laborer 1 
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gets, the capitalist inust lose ? It is that theory which 
makes the bitter blood between capital and labor 
oftener than you thint ;_ ajid it is a lie, every syllable 
of it I [Applause.] 

Here is a merchant on India Wharf in Boston ; and 
he sends his goods to India, and brings hack cargoes 
from there. He may have a fair voyage, or he may 
have a storm, just as the agriculturist may have a 
wet season or a dry. Now, what have the wet sea- 
son or the dry, what have the storms or the calms, 
to do with the rate of wages? Undoubtedly wages 
are one element in the expenses of every business, 
but they are not the only element. They are only 
one finger on the palm. It may be they are the fore- 
finger; but these other expenses — accident, rate of 
interest for the capita! you must borrow, access to the 
market, efficiency of labor, insurance against risk, a 
score of circumstances — are the other fingers on the 
palm. And, after all, your own personal superintend- 
ence, your wise combination of details, is the thumb 
on that palm. Wages, even if they are the fore- 
finger, are evidently not as important a part of the 
problem as these other circumstances taken together. 
It is utterly false to go upon the supposition that the 
hand of industry is only a hook, and that wages are 

Lits only finger. Let ns open our minds to the whole 
problem. Let us take into view, as laboring-men find 
it difficult to do at times, all the expenses of the em- 
ployer ; and let the employer take into view all his 
sources of profit ; and it will be seen that there has 
rarely been taught authoritatively a more misehiev- 
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oua fiilsehood in political economy than the assertion 1 
thftt wages and capital are of necessity an eternal see- | 
saw. putting the laborer and the employer into a, state I 
of coQstaiit war. 

13. The prosperity of laborers increases their pu> 1 
chasing power, and so adds to the profit of capital. 

Where is the business-man who wants all the I 
working-men of the United States reduced to the | 
condition of the Japanese and Chinese laborers? I 
Do you think it would add to your prosperity to f 
grind down the working class to the condition ot i 
squalor and barbarism? Everybody knows that the 
way to get money is to increase the purchasing power 
of the people. You want to sell your goods, there- 
fore you want customers. Tou must therefore see 
that there is high commercial sagacity in keeping up 
the standard of living of the average working-man. 
Let him be able to buy, and you will make profit in 
selling. Let him not be able to buy, and very sooni 
yon must take care of him in the workhouse, or shut J 
down yonr factoriea in part, and so reduce profits. 

14. In the steady trades, it is historically true I 
that wages and profits in the last half-century have*] 
usually risen together. 

Bread is cheaper now in England than it was fifty A 
years ago ; sugar and tea are cheaper ; average prices I 
for clothing are lower ; but in most of the steady I 
trades the wages of the laborers have risen in the f 
last fifty years in Great Britain, and not merely their 1 
nominal wages, but their real wages, or the" pur-1 
chasing power of theii- days of labor. At the same] 
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time who does not see the prosperity of the manw- 
facturing class in Great Britain, if you take it on the 
average ? Great Britain ia wealthy because she is a 
factory, and prosperous as such. Everybody will 
grant me the proposition, that, taken on the average, 
the manufacturing business of Great Britain is pros- , 
perous, aud that its profits have risen although the ^ 
wages of operatives have risen. 

" The vast increase of the wealth of rich men in 
England during the last sixty years," says Professor 
Bonamy Price, "is a fact perceived by every eye. 
How has it fared with the laboring classes? Do 
they receive, would they for an instant accept, the 
same wages now as they did then? The laborers 
have reached a far higher standard of existence. 
A much more elevated minimum of wages has 
been secured. This is the result of efficient labor, 
heartily applied with the aid of machinery, pro- 
ducing much work, cheapening commodities, enlar- 
ging the powers of consumers to buy, and diffusing 
enlarged property in every class. These results do 
not breathe a syllable about antagonism between 
masters and workmen." (^Practical Political JEcortf 
omy, pp. 237, 238.) 

Before I close, let me draw a distinction which may 
clear up the remaining vapor of this theme. 

15. In the fluctuating eraployraents the just rela- 
tions of capital aud labor are difQcult to ascertain,-^ 
and have to be found out by the stern application of 
the law of supply and demand ; but the principles • 
applying to other trades govern the fluctuating also. 
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The trouble, I suppose, between capitalists and , 
laborers, often is that the difBcultiea which arise in . 
the fluctuating trades are supposed to belong to the 
very root of the relations of labor and capital. It is ] 
true that in the fluctuating trades there is a great ] 
chance for rascals to make money when they ought 
not ; there is a great chance to grind the faces of the 
shop-girl and the poor clerk and the average operar 
tivo. My discussion here in previous lectures has i 
been concerning the fluctuating trades rather than I 
the steady trades. When we prove, as we 
done, that, in the steady trades, wages and profits J 
are not a see-saw, we ought to believe that in th&l 
fluctuating trades they are not a see-saw, if we asceTim 
tain what justice is. Here is my hand ; I show youl 
three fingers which shut toward the palm, 
are the steady trades, and they are the majority of'J 
the trades ; but the ductuating trades belong to the! 
same palm, and the other finger will be found 
shut as the three fingers do. If I prove that in steady^ 
trades the interests of capital and labor are identical, 
I undertake to affirm, by the argument of analogy, 
that, if we could find out what true justice would be 
to the capitalist and to the laborer in the fluctuating J 
employments, we should find the same principleg 
governing those portions of our industries. 

16. It is, therefore, evident both from history and i 
from correct economical principles, that justice is no ■! 
peril to capitalists, nor fair wages a diminution o£j 
fair profits. [Applause.] 
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The nineteenth is the century of the workingmen. — GiiAdstonb. 

L'aristocratie manufacturi^re de nos jours, apr^ avoir appanvri 
et abniti les hommes dont elle se sert, les livre en temps de crise 
k la charity pnbliqae, pour les noorrir. — Db TogqubyiijjB. 
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PEBLUDB ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

C^SAR could not drive his chariot around the Ro- 
man Empire in less than an hundred days. We eaa 
now send a letter around the world in ninety-six. 

There was a time when a traveller could start 
at Alexandria, in Egypt, and following the basaltic 
pavements of the Roman highwaya, broken only by 
brief trips on the sea, reach Carthage and the Straits 
of Gibraltar, roll across the plains and hills of Spain 
and Finance, sail over the surly English Channel, go 
northward to the barbarie borders of Scotland, then 
return through Leyden and Cologne to Milan, and 
thence drive his unmolested chariot under the shad- 
ows of the Alps and Balkans to Constantinople, 
and tlirougli turbulent Aeia Minor to Antioch, and 
thence over the Lebanon range and along the Syrian 
plain and the green valley of the Nile to Alexandria 
again, a distance of more than seven thousand miles. ' 
The circuit of these outmost roads of the Roman 



world could not be made iii less than one hundred 
days ; but in leas than that time the steamship and 
the locomotive, however unpoetic they may seem in 
contrast with the wheels on which Csesar rode, can 
now be driven around the globe. 

Throughout the empire, the majesty of Rome, as 
Pliny proudly declares, was the shield of the way- 
farer in every place. Epietetus and the Alexandrian 
Philo dwell with rapture on the security of the trav- 
eller and the facility of intercourse in the Romai 
world. " Cfesar," writes the Stoic philosopher, " hi 
procured us a profound peace : there are neither ware,' 
nor battles, nor great robberies, nor piracies ; but 
we may travel at all hours, and sail from east 
west." Modern scholars are never weary of extol- 
ling the magnificence of the Roman Empire, and the 
unity it gave to the law and trade and political 
principles of the nations under its sway, Greek 
scholai's kept school in Spain. The women of a 
Roman colony in Switzerland employed a goldsmith 
from Asia Minor. In the cities of Gaul were Greek 
painters and sculptors. Gauls and Germans servi 
&8 a body-guard of a Jewish king at Jerusalei 
(FErEDLANDEE, SittengeBckichte Rome.') In the reij^ 
of Claudius an embassy came to Rome from a princ 
of the island of Ceylon. 

Such was the ancient unity of mankind ; but what 
is the modern ? From Rome to the cataracts of the 
Nile there stretched a distance so vast that the an- 
cient imagination used to faint over it. This 
is only equal to that from St. Louis to San Francisco 
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Rome and Athens are not as far apart as New York 
and Chicago. Rome and London are not as far from 
each other as Boston and St. Louis. Plymouth Rock 
and Pike's Peak are farther apart than the Colise- 
um and the Pyramids. The surf of the Bay of Fundy 
and the waterfalls of the Yosemite are more distant 
from each other than London and Thebes, or than 
the Straits of Gibraltar and the frosty Caucasus. 

"What was the effect of the ancient unity of na- 
tions? Assimilation in law, language, trade, and 
social customs. A vague feeling of human brother- 
hood. Terence, before a turbulent Roman audience, 
once happened to pronounce the line : " I am a man, 
and I regard nothing that concerns man as foreign to 
me ; " and the populace, accustomed to savage fights 
in the Coliseum, a populace degraded by a mythology 
in which the gods were represented as lepers, a pop- 
ulace sunk in the luxurious forms of barbarism char- 
acteristic of old Rome, applauded the strange senti- 
ment. Celaus, however, one of the early opponenta 
of Christianity, when the question came before him 
whether any one religion could ever be adopted for the 
world, answered his own inquiry by a sneer ; " Who- 
ever believes that such a religion is possible is insane." 

What is to be the effect of the modern unity of 
nations? What are the opportunities of Christian- 
ity now as compared with those it had in Cesar's 
vaunted day ? How shall the question of Celsus be 
answered face to face with a world girdled with 
achievements of which Rome never dreamed ? When 
Paul died, the Roman rim of land around the 
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MeditarraDean was the world. Scholars have been ' 
taught, and I think they have allowed the public 
to vest too long in, an enthusiasm coneerning that 
ancient opportunity utterly out of proportion to its 
size. No one knows how many people were in the 
Roman Empire at its best, but the estimates vary from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty millions. Take 
tlie average, and Paul had an opportunity of reach- 
ing, under the shield of the Roman power, fewer 
people than will be in the United States alone at the J 
second American centennial. We fall into acclamEt* 
tions over the achievements of the Roman Empire)fl 
and our scholars dwell with fervor on the influence 
of the unity of Rome upon the spread of Chi'istiai 
ity in the first century ; but we are very inadequately] 
moved when asked to contemplate the growing Unas 
of intercommunication between modern contjnenta 
on which there is now not a single foreign shore. 

Whoever will glance at a map of the routes t 
ocean traffic will see that the world is fast becomii^J 
commercially a unit. The vast interests of ocean,! 
transit, and the yet vaster of laud transit, are evei 
year more closely interwoven. The United State 
and Great Britain, if they unite against piracy oul 
the oceans, will be united against all war on thel 
land. Ponipey and Ciesar, it was once said at Romsj 
had cleared the Mediterranean of pirates. Great Brit] 
aiu and the commercial interests of the United States 
it may now almost he said, have cleared all oceans o 
pirates. Whoever looks at the lines of ocean tran^M 
shooting out iu thick warp and woof from coast t 
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coast, will see the sliuttles of Almighty Providence 
weaving the whole world into a commercial unity 
far closer than ever existed under Cteaar in the 
Roman Empire.- Bj' a preconcerted arrangement, the 
shores of nearly every sea, and multitudes in the chief 
cities of the planet, were united yesterday in prayer 
for the evangelization of the world. Christian union 
was the theme of the hour. It appears to he also 
the theme of the Supreme Powers who govern the 
ages. 

Two points are incontrovertible, — that prophecy 
has been fulfilled, and that we. have reason, there- 
fore, to believe that it will be again. I open a book 
three thousand years old, and I read that the stone 
cut out of the mountain shall fill the whole earth. 
That prophecy has come to pass. I read that there 
will be a day when a kingdom shall be given to a 
religion founded in a specified centre of the world. 
That day has come. Here is a hook, whether you 
call it inspired or not, which predicted the coming 
of this kingdom long before the first upstr etch- 
ing aurora of its light was seen above the e 
That book haa kept its promise with the nations. 
It has other promises yet unfulfQled. It will keep 
those also. When I look at the map of the world, 
and see the shuttles of intercommunication among 
nations thrown out North, South, East, and West, 
I hear the unfolding of the leaves of prophecy. 
The time has come when knowledge is increased,, 
and many run to and fro. It is within the power 
of the Christians now on the globe to cause the 



gospel to be preached to eveiy liviug human creati 

befure the end of tliia century. [Applause.] 

What has Providence meant in carrying forwj 
all the years of human history according to a given 
plan? I believe that what God does, he from the 
first intended to do. When I sat under Abraham's 
oak at Hebron, T opened the Scriptures, and read that 
from a chosen man should spring a chosen family;) 
and that from a chosen family shoidd epriog a chosei 
race ; and that from a chosen race should spring a 
founder of a new religious empire ; and that out of 
a chosen race should thus come a chosen religion | 
and that this religion should embrace the earth. 
There stood the prophecies on the pages which I 
opened under the Sj-rian skies. No one doubts that 
these predictions were written ages before the date otL 
which they began to be fidfilled. They are numerouao 
and full of details. Prophecies concerning the dis- 
persion of the Jews, rationalism drops like hot iron 
every time it dares to discuss them. As I sat three 
hours alone under Abraham's oak, and read these 
statements concerning chosen man, family, natioi 
and rehgion, I could not but be impressed, I 
not say with the feelmgs of superstition, but certainl; 
with those of awe and terror and faith and hope, 
revered straightforward thinking, and looked at tl 
page of history. I could not but say that thi 
mysterious prophecies have come to pass. There wj 
a chosen man. There was a chosen family. Thei 
a chosen nation. There has como from thi 
nation a chosen religion. It is spreading over tl 
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world. When I looked upward toward the sky, 
through the boughs of the oak, and remembered 
how, under one of the progenitors of that tree, 
Abraham entertained angels unawares, I could not 
-but feel that human history, easting out its boughs 
in every direction", — in Asia, in Europe, in America, 
and in the isles of the sea, — is under the control of 
B mysterious Providence ; and that God, who has for 
three thousand and four thousand years so conducted 
human affairs as to bring into power a certain set of 
religious opinions, will go on doing that in time to 
come. [Applause.] I shall not, for one, drop into 
anxiety at any little re-actionaiy eddy, when I find 
that an irresistible gulf-current, bursting out of the 
tropics of human history, is moving in one direction, 
and has been so moving for thousands of years. 
[AppLme.] 

Fasten attention upon the day when Abraham sat 
under the oaks at Hebron, and the day when Paul 
went ont of the Ostian gate to die, and upon our 
present day. Three points determine the circumfer- 
ence of any curve. Di-aw a circle through these 
three points, — Abraham's oak, tlie Ostian gate when 
Paul went through it, and the present hour, — and I 
undertake to say that any man who loves clear ideas, 
and will stand at the centre of that historical circle, 
will be thrown into awe before the fulfilment of 
prophecy. I set no dates. Prophecy is, perhaps, 
never adequately axplained except by its fulfilment. 
I will not attack the devout scholars who have lately, 
in a prophetic conference, discussed these topics with 
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great learning and eameHtness. Much mischief, no 
doubt, may come from mysticism ou the topic of 
proj>het;j ; but more mischief may come from our 
coldness, from our imlifEerence on this theme, aud 
from our unwilliijgness to look upon the absolutely 
overawing facta that prophecy has been fulfilled; 
that, an the past has been, so the future will be ; and 
that as God has kept, so he will continue to keep, hia 
word with ua. [Applause.] The same mysterious 
predictions which have been fulfilled to the letter 
for four thousand years foretell also the enswathing 
of the globe with a kingdom which now very neaily 
touches arms around it. 

Nay, I may affirm that the arms already touch. 
Suppose that Lord Beaconsfield obtains what he says 
he is seeking, — a scientific boundary for India, or 
the Himalayas, as a harrier against attack from the 
north. England is now led by a political party 
greatly blind to what is just. When the pride of 
the average Briton is offended, his oonscicnee easily 
goes to sleep. England fears attack fi-om Russia, or 
it is the scheme of her present rulers to cause her to 
do BO. The anticipation that some day a troublesome 
attack may be made on British power in the East, by 
Ilussia, is causing not a few good men on the other 
side of the Atlantic to hold their peace, while what 
I call — you may have your own opinion; I Jo not 
ask you to adopt mine — an unjust attack is made 
on Afghanistan. [Applause.] I^ however, in time 
past, the evil that men have done has sometimes been 
overruled ; if the mischief Csesar and Pompey did 
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was of indirect use in the production of peace around 
the Mediterranean ; if that peace waa used as a plat- 
form on whieli early Cliristianity took its place , ' if 
in every age the purposes ot- the Supreme Powers 
have been approaching aecomplishmeut, no matter 
how men have actedj — we must regard it, I think, 
as probable, that out of the turmoil in the East will ' 
come in some way an advance of the divine plau to / 
give the globe to Christianity. 

If there should be a scientific frontier obtained for 
Northern India, any attack on British power in the 
East will be rendered well-nigh impossible. It is 
not from little Cj'prus that Great Britain is to resiat 
Russia ; it is not even from the Bosphorus that she 
can successfully protect herself against the great 
power of tlie North. Military men are very well 
^reed with Lord Beaconsfield in the opinion that it 
is from Afghanistan that British power in the East 
must obtain its security. 

Give England a firm frontier in the Himalayas; 
let that gigantic mountain barrier prevent a land 
attack on her Eastern Empire, and then, since there 
can be no naval attack on her with any success, the 
future of Asia Minor, of Persia, of India, and of all 
the torrid seaboard of Asia, will be determined under 
BritiBh, and, I may say, under American, influences. 
We have a deep foothold of our own in Asia Minor. 
British and American fashions in politics, education, 
and religion, will be carried steadily on toward China, 1-^ 
BO surely as the scientific barrier is established in 
Afghanistan. Thus, as Homer said, the plan of the 




gods is advancing. Who dares stand in the way of 
thnt plan? The unity of mankind is asserting itself 
mure unJ more ; and who shall resist it? 

A cabinet at Washington, it is said, talks haughtily 
to China, and desires to have the Burlingame treaty 
modUied, or perhaps abrogated. * China may easily 
consent to its modification. If we choose to abrogate 
it, she cannot resist. Possibly there is danger tliat 
the Burlingame treaty will be abrogated, out and out, 
and that America, under the lead of a bloodthirsty mob 
on the Pacific coast, and fil'th-rate politicians there, 
will shut our doors on the Pacific to emigrants willing 
to earn their own living. America has in California a 
door to China ; America, in Asia Minor, has already 
opened a door to the sunset side of Asia. If Provi- 
dence is proposing the regeneration of Asia by the 
increase of American and British influence along the 
Asiatic seaboard; if all the signs in the world, in 
short, show that there must be relations of justice 
between China and the United States, and our cabinet 
at Washington, wisiiing to save the vote of Califoruia 
in a national election, does differ from the Supreme 
I'owers, and ia ready to do an act of iujustice, the 
ultimate result will be, that not the hoodlums of San 
Fi'ancisco, and not even the cabinet, will triumph 
over the plan of history. [Applause.] 

The unity of mankind will assert itself more and 
more. The day will come when there will be just 
relations between the whole Asiatic seaboard and 
America and England. When that time arrives, wW 
does not know that the American school . 
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British and American missionary societies will be 
welcome to the Asiatic coast? Who does not see 
that lines of steamshipa will bring labor there into 
new demand? Who does not see a commercial re- ■ 
generation slowly preparing for Asia? Who does 
not find in the gulf-current bursting out of the time 
of Abraham, through that of Paul and Cresar, and 
down to our day, an indication of our duty, not 
merely to missions, and not merely toward Great 
Britain when she carries her power into Asia Minor, 
but also toward the hoodlums of California, and 
toward all who would lead ua into a pohcy of in- 
justice, of narrowness, and of barbarity ? Let us not 
set ourselves against the Supreme Powei-s. When 
the gulf-current of history gathers its strength against 
any impediment, as iu the case of slavery, and builds 
itself up behind the bulwark, we know how at last 
obstacles give way, and devastation follows. 

Let Americans place no obstacles in the way of 
the unity of mankind. If the plan of the Supreme 
Powers for the regeneration of Asia must dam itself 
up behind the barrier of American political exclusive- 
neas, or behind the bulwark of American penurious- 
nesa in supporting schools at home and abroad, the 
overturn of these impedimenta will give ua trouble. 
Let us make no attempt to place obstacles before the 
gulf-current of history. Let it have free course ; let 
it move out of the tropics in time to come, as it 
has in time past; let it flow to every coast of the 
globe I Let ua launch our fleeta upon it, and float 
with it. The Christian world has now knelt down to 
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pray seven days for the free course of a gulf-currew 
proceeding from Abrabam's time, through Cffisar's, to J 
our own; and a sufficient reason for believing thatl 
the petitions will be granted is that there is prophecy J 
that tliey shall be, and that prophecy in all the pastB 
has been fuliilled to the letter. [Applause.] 

THE LECTUEB. 

When once wo are convinced that natural wagefti 
and natural profits may exist together, we bavej 
passed through what I call the see-saw swamp inV 
political economy ; and on the iirm land beyond th(g 
marsh, most of the questions concerning hours ( 
labor, co-operation, and industrial partnership, adjui 
themselves without State interference. 

It is hardly moro than fifty years since the fira 
fully endowed professorships in political economjS 
were founded in England, The history of the seSl 
ence dates in Great Britain, as every one know 
from the publication of Adam Smith's " Wealth i 
Nations" in 1776. You remember that in Oxford' 
in 1825, Mr. Henry Drummond, a member of Parlia- 
ment, endowed the first professorship on this subject. 
A similar chair was founded at Cambridge in 1828, 
but was not regularly established by the university 
imtil 1863, when Henry Fawcett was elected the first 
professor. It should surprise no one, that political 
economy has exhibited something of crudeness in its 
youth. As a branch of university instruction, it can 
hardly be said to have attained maturity as yet, i 
spite of the labors of McCulloch and Mill. 
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biahop Whately, aa ministers will remember, expressed 
his opinion of the interest the science ought to have » 
for the clergy, by himself founding a professorship of 
political economy at the University of Dublin. In 
1871 a school of political science waa founded at 
Paris by Boutmy; and its graduates are commonly at 
the head of the Usts of successful aspirants in the 
competitive examinations for places in the civil ser- 
Tice of France. 

Young as it is, the philosophy of political science, 
aa treated in the universities, has seen two or three 
revolutions. There are three or four schools of polit- 
ical economy ; and it happens that the best American 
and German schools are agreed in denouncing what 
J have here called the see-saw theory, and that only i 
the older school in Great Britain supports it. The \^'^ 
younger British school, represented now by Bonamyl 
Price, Professor Cairnes, and Professor Jevons, dol 
not adopt the dismal theory that the relations of 
capital and labor are a see-saw, and that what one 
gains the other must lose, and that the two must 
therefore live in an internecine war. These teachers 
reject the theory of a wages-fund. 

It is very important to notice that Lasalle,- the 
&tlier of modern German socialism, obtained his im- 
pressions of political economy largely from Malthua 
and lUcardo, the leaders of the dismalleat sort of 
discussion in the dismal science, Lasalle used to say 
that if the English school of political economists, 
who had all the knowledge of modern times, was 
right, there was notJiing for the working classes but 
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slavery, or a revolt agaiust capital as the natiir 
enemy of labor. In Germany, the aehool represente 
by Schulze-Delitzsch founded itself on the improve* 
portions of the new political economy, and they \ 
American rather than English. He founded him- 
8elf largely on the American Carey and on the Ger- 
man List. Schulze-Delitzsch proclaims no attack on 
property. He escapes the see-saw marsh in which 
Lasalle was choked. He did much to cause work- 
iug-men'a savings banks and co-operative societies to 
be founded throughout the German Empire. At this 
hour Schulze-Delitzsch divides with Lasalle the hearts 
of German working-men. Lasalle represents the early ■ 
mistakes, Schulze-Delitzsch the growing maturity, o 
poUtical economy. 

I congratulate this audience that it has passe^ 
through the ooze of early crudities in political i 
ence, and has found firm land on the other side, 
we look back, however, we see trades-unions up to 
their knees in the fateful see-saw marsh. Trades- 
unions are most of them built on the fallacious theory 
that capital and labor must of necessity be at eternalj 
war, because they draw their reward from the i 
fund. 

1. This is the creed of most trade-unionists:- 

(1) Capital and labor are in direct antagonism 
because they divide the wages-fund between them 
and what one gains the other loses. 

(2) Capitalists can combine, and enforce Iowe;( 
wages than the state of the labor-market warrants 
and they often do so. 
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(3) Laborers therefore must combine, and resiat 
coercion by coercion. 

(4) Trade-unions throughout a nation should as- 
sist each other by organizing contemporaneous strikes, 
or by assisting strikers to maintain themselves when 
not at wort. 

(5) Trade-unions should act as benefit^ocieties. 

(6) Trade-unions must lay down and abide by 
certain economic principles, the chief of which ate : — 

Limitation of the length of the day's work. 
Abolition of working by the piece. 
Limitation of apprentices. 
A uniform wage to be given to all laborers. 
Refusal to work with non-unionists. 
(See Professor Bosamy Price, Practical Political 
Economy, chap, viii.) 

2. It thus appears that average trades-unions are I 
founded on the mistaken principles of an outgrown I 
Bcbool in political economy; that is, on the theory 
that the relations of capital 'and labor are a see-saw. 

3. This lie needs eradication from the minds of 
trades-unionists as well as capitalists. 

4. Trades-unions are mischievous so far as they 1 
tyrannize over employers and non-unionist working- ( 
men. j 

5. They are useful so far as they inspirit laborers * 
to self-help, and take the shape of benefit-societies. 

6. Trades-unions are now nearly omnipresent in 
England and the United States in all the great 
branches of industry. 

7. They tend to become national. 
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8. They tend to become iiUematwnal. 

9. Tliey tend, under universal suffrage, to becom 
political. 

10. Many of the objects of trades-unions are idi 
ijcal with the objects ought by socialistic politics 
parties. 

11. When the members of trades-unions and the 
members of socialistic political parties have the same 
political objects, ^heir political alliance is natural. 

12. Under universal suffrage, it is likely to be foi^ 
midablc. 

Among the trades-unions in England and Walea 
there are 32,000 friendly societies, mth 4,000,0001 
members, and more than $55,000,000 accumulatec" 
funds. These societies save to the poor-fund $10y^ 
000,000 a year. (^Fourth Report of Parliamentars 
Commmion of Inquiry on Tradea-Unions^ 1874.) 
' Nobody, in America at least, pretends to complain 
when working-men combine for the fair and just 
protection of their own interests. Capitalists may 
combine to protect their own interests, and so, ofj 
course, may working-men, V 

The notorious evil in trades-unions, however, irt 
the tyranny frequently exercised by their members 
over non-unionist working-meo. Open the regula- 
tions of some of the trades-unions in Great Britain, 
and you will find them prohibiting the employment 
of one's own brother or son, unless he is in a trades 
society. The mason who is called to do a job, and 
finds he needs a carpenter, must not so much a 
off one plank, but must wait for the carpenter t 
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summoned to do the work. If the carpenter finds a 
brick in the way of his saw, he must wait until the 
masou changes the place of the impediment, . You 
must never act as your own assistant. I do not si 
that a majority of British trades-unions enforce these " 
rules ; but some of them do, and they are character- 
istic of the system. In Leeds the rule is that you 
must not carry more than eight bricks in a hod. 
You may carry ten in London, and twelve in Liver- 
pool. If trades-unions wish to bring themselves into 
universal contempt, let them go on legislating against 
their fellow-workingmen who are non-unionists. 
Some years ago a cartoon in Punch represented a 
British working-man in his hovel, without work dur- 
ing a strike, and Ms wife cowering over an empty 
grate, while a well-dressed officer of a working-men's 
trades-union was berating the husband for his inten- 
tion to go to work: "You mean to work, do you? 
You mean to give in, do you? Not if I know it." 
There is no form of tyranny worse than unionists 
have sometimes exercised over non-unionist working- 
men. Mr. Gladstone, discussing this topic once, and 
defending the right of four men who had been per- 
secuted because they were non-unionist laborers, said, 
"If Great Britain has become a place where the 
majority can oppress the minority in this way, it 
has come to be a place of which I should say- that 
the sooner we get out of it, the better." In re- 
gard to the United States, under a suffrage wider 
than that of Great Britain, we may say with more 
emphasis than Gladstone's, thatiif trades-uniona ob- 
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tain the political power they are seeking, aiid act a 
they usually have done when able to have their own 
way, the United States will soon be such a place that 
the sooner we get out of it the better.' [Applause.] 
A New York citizen, who wanted papering done in 
his house, ordered it of a society-man, as be waa 
culled ; and the bill brought in was ten dollars a day. i 
"Well, but your work ia not worth this," said thai 
employer. " Yes, but you caunot get anybody to do " 
it for leaa. I belong to a tradea-imion, and we have 
all agreed to ask a certain price. Tou will find on 
investigation that I am asking you what any one else 
will." This case of shameless extortion is tj-pical of i 
whole ranges of facts that I might put before yon. 
While I denounce these evils of trade-unions, how- 
ever, I must not be understood as denying the right 
of working-men to combine. 

May working-men combine in a strike? That is a 
very rude measure, and usually does more harm than ' 
good, but it is the chief weapon of trades-unions. 
You say that strikes do not' generally succeed ; but i 
make a distinction. On a rising market strikes often 1 
succeed ; on a falling they usually fail. Half the time'l 
working-men do not know when to strike. If the 
prices of goods are rising, and working-men strike, 
manufacturers, of course, cannot afford to shut their 
mills. But if men strike on a falling market, capital i 
can fold its arms, and say, " We can make more J 
money by shutting our mUls than by keeping themi 
open," and sometimes profitably answer the strike by 1 
a lockout. Capital does not starve by waiting, butS 
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labor may. Capital does not dimiuisli by waiting. 
Time unsold cannot be brought to market a second 
time. It perishes in postponement. Mr. Thornton, 
in his elaborate book on "Labor," defends the 
opinion that in Great Britain the majority of strikes, 
both on a rising and on a falling market, have suc- 
ceeded. Certain it is, that the average of wages in 
trades where strikes are frequent has been raised in 
the last fifty years, if not by strikes, then by the fear 
of them. Very often when manufacturers do not 
yield at the time of a strike they raise wages after- 
wards. Strikes have probably succeeded in the 
majority of cases on a rising mai'ket, and yet they 
are the most barbaric of all the weapons that labor 



Are trades-unions a nursery of socialism ? 

Go to Chicago, go to the door of Tremont Tem- 
ple, and you may purchase socialistic newspapers of 
a type of which this is a specimen [holding up a 
newspaper]. In this oflSciat socialistic sheet, nearly 
half a page is taken up with*a trades-union directory : 
"Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners," "Brother- 
hood of Loeomotive Engineers," " Miners' National 
Association," "Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men," — these are a few out of scores of titles re- 
printed every week in this publication. 

I turn to the ofBcial announcement of the object 
of the paper, and find that : " ' The Socialist ' will re- 
cord the proceedings of all trades-unions, especially '. 
of amalgamated and centralized unions, whenever 
sent us. We shall discuss all the various phases of 
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the labor moveracut. We expect all umons and 
Bcctions, as well as individual members, throughout 
the country, to promptly send U3 reports and items 
upon all matters of importance to the labor cause." 
■ What is the socialistic platform? In this country 
it is somewhat altered in shape from the form it has 
in the Old World, but here is the platform which this 
paper prints in connection with these lists of trades- 
unions: "We demand that the resources of life — 
the means of production, public transportation and 
communication (land, machinery, railroads, telegraph- 
lines, canals, &e,,) — become, as fast as practicable, 
the common property of the whole people through 
the government; thus to abolish the wages-system, 
and substitute in its stead co-operative production, 
with a just distribution of its rewards," [Applause. 

Why have I demanded education for working?] 
men ? Why have I insisted, as if on a question 
life or death, on the rights of factory-children ? Whj 
have I been taking your time by giving reasons fol 
the execution of the scUool-laws which provide for 
compulsory education? Because, if trades-unions are 
filled with an ignorant set of working-men, social- 
istic doctrines will take root in that soil. The results 
of socialism in the United States, were it to spread 
here, would be more disastrous than in Germany, 
simply because popular suffrage on the Hudson and, 
the Mississippi has more power than on the Eli 
and the Oder. The truth is that trades-unions, 
over the United States, are seeking political powei 
. and are therefore likely to be frequently under tem] 
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tation to form alliance with socialistic labor parties. 
American trades-unions are now not socialistic ; bjit 
let an ignorant, hereditary operative class come into ' 
existence here, and they may easily fall a prey to 
socialistic demagogues. Once give socialists in the 
United States a majority of votes, and you will 
speedily learn the distinction between voluntary and 
compulsory socialism. An unforced agreement of 
men to go into a socialistic community is one thing : 
compulsory socialism is another. Under universal 
suffrage, with political primacy once grasped by the 
hands of working-men, who are seventy or eighty out 
of every hundred of voters, there may come a time 
when socialism, instead of being voluntary, will be- 
compulsory, and nationalization of the lands, the 
railroads, the canals, the telegraphs, be forced upon 
you by the suffrage of an ignorant population. Com- 
pulsory socialism is the chief danger in the future of 
universal suffrage ; and from that peril, which means 
nothing less than spoliation and anarchy, may God 
an3. discussion in the Church and State save us I 
[Applause.] 
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Thb Boston Monday Lectiires are now included In the following; 
eight works; — 

Vol. 1. — Biology, with Preliide» on Carrent Events. (IGth edition.) 
"Vol. 3. — TnAKBCKNiiENTALlaB, with Preludes on Ciirreol Evenla. 

(13th edition.) 
Vol. 3. — OnTHoiio;iY, with PrelndeB on Cnirant Events. {7tJi edi- 

Vol. 4. — CoNscmscB, with Proludea on Current Events. 
Vol, B. — HKREi>iTr, with Pretudea on Cmreot Events. 
Vol. 6. — Ha&buob, with Preludes on Current Events. 
Vol.7. — Labor, with Preludes on Current Events. 
Vol. B. — SociAuaM, with Prolncles on Current Events. 

f^^ Price a/ each Bolume, (7.ftO. Far lale by utl BuolueBert, Bent, 
pottfoiil, on renelpt of price hij l/if PubUnherii, 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Bosroir. 



/. AMERICA!^ OPINIONS. 

Thi^ Blbli'ithfca Sacra for January, 1880. 

The Boslon Monday LcciucpBliip is now in its fifth year. One 
hnndred and tliirty-llre lectures on abslrase and diiScult lojiiis 
have bean delivered to noon audiences of extraonlinary siEe, and 
cont^nlnR sometiines two hnndred minlat*™, witli large niunbera 
Of teachers and other educsteil men. Each lecture has been pre- 
ceded by a short address, called a Prelude on Current Events, and 
dlscnMioK aume topic of urj^nt political or relieioos Importsnce, 
like civil service retonn, temperance, trBud in olectlons, Monuonism, 
the Chinese question, Uie Bible in schools, the Indian question, or 
the negro exodus. In revising the stenograplilo reports, both the 
lecture and the girelode are usually somewlmt exjHUided by their 
Mltlwr, so that a prelude in print is often more than thirty minutes 
in length. The lecturer has thus treuti^d two Important topics on 
each occasion; and the conirwit of the practical lunttcr of the prvl- 
nde with the more speculative and sclentiftc sulistance of the lec- 
ture, has Bssistiid In flxtnn public attention upon loth. Mr. Cook 
Jim been the first speaker to employ preludes in* tbis contrast with 
thMloglcal and metaphysical lectures, 

Ore*t pains have been token to secure the tullest Infumiatlon tor 
Um prelndes from official sources at Washtntrtun and elscwIiiTn, 
nia committea In cliarice of the Bcslon Monday Ijcciuruhip rm- 
Inoces ihlrty-eiic members, of whom twclvo ore an Eifoutlvo IloanI, 
representing different evangelical denominations In Benton, aiiil 
twonty-Ioiu lue scattered tlituuKh the uuuntry all tli« way to Call- 
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2 BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 

(ornl*. WittUn permlBsion to add their names to 1 

• - - • given by auch men as Prealdent McCosh of Priorcton C 
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ProfoMot CurtSa of CUkftgo Theological Seminary, Dn I'oaC ot 8 
Li>tils. Bnd Drs. Gibson and SCDqq ot Sod Franciw^o. It will readil 
lie Mwn that ooiualtation from time to time 'bv letter with so lai^ 
and dlMlngulalied a committee, and iittli other pnbtio men with 
wbotn the lecturer loxmn ocqu^Dtance in his exteiuire travel, 
toKeHmr iritb tbe opportunity of wide person^ obfiervatioii, makea 
Uiu jireludes an important aoorce of BugguBtioos aa to current reform, 
And a most usetal means ot diaouaaing popnlar evils as they arise. 
TUo Independenae ul the platfonu adds l^ the ^ect ol its treatment 
of living iBsneB. It is nodcealile, that, in both the Bcotch ajid Eng^ 
lish rcpnbllcationa of Mr. Cook's volumes, the pmludea are inuludmt 
In run. It is believed that no leading aitlcles in any newspaper in 
England orAmericn are ao extenBively copied by the press aa tbe 

Soludes ot the Boston Monday Lccnireshlp. Each one is intended 
be a compact prose sonnet, discussing current events from tiie 
religiouB point of view. 

The thirty leoturea delivered in the second year of the lectureship, 
which was founded in 1S7S, are comprised in the three volumes 
entitled "BIolo^," " Tranaeenden tall sra," and " Orthodoxy." The 
Tssulta ot the third year of the lectureahlp are embraced in the vol- 
umes entitled '* Conscience," " Heredity,'' and " Marriage." Those 
of the fourth year are summarized in the boohs called " labor" and 
" SoolailBm," now in press. It is nnderstood that the proHent serlea 
of lectures will moke two more volumes, to be entitled " Culture " 
and "Miraciea." 

Durlngr the third ^ear ot the lectureship. Mr. Cook gave six leo- 
tures in New York City, beiidos speakine in most of the prominent 
cities of the North-eastern States. In the season of I8TS and 18T0, 
he conducted a Boston Monday-noon Lcutureahlp aud a New York 
Thutaday-evonlng Lectureship at the same time. In his course of 
the precedir^ year in New York City, he had been introduced t^ 
presiding oolcers like Professor Hitchcock, Dr. William Adams, 
Professor Schaff, and William Cnllen Bryant, and the audiences 
were extraordinarily large. On the closing evening of hU second 
course in New York, some two hundred people were turned away, 
unable to find atandinii-room, and the money tor their tickets was 
retnnded. In the spring and summer socceedlns the last full c< 



;tT in the West; bestdes thirty new lectures in Boston, whicL 

were published in that city. New York, and IiOndon; issuiMl three 
volumes, one ot which is now in its sixteenth and anothi^r in its 
thirteenth edition; and travelled, on his leoture-trlps, ten thousand 
Ave hundred miles. 

In the year ending Juiy 4, I87f), he delivered . 

sixty lectures; sevens-two in the East, twenty of them 

and ten in New York, SBVonty in the West, five in Canada, two 
Utah, and eleven in California, of which five were in San Fituicl 




Ho twice crossed the oontjnent in the last four months of the ncasun, 
and in the last nine inontha haii travelled, on his leeturii-tiips, 
twelvB thouBanil five hundred mih'S. In the former of these seasons 
he addressed large andiencea In sixteen, and In tho tatter in seven- 
teen, collef^ towns. 

It !m worth noting that Mr. Cook has no church nor parish work 
on his hands, although he not iatceijneatly speaks in n church on 
Sundays. Living opposite the Boston AthenEeam Libnuy, and 
using it as much as thoush it were his own, the lecturer Ims fonnd 
time, ontslde o( all his oflier work, to carry through the press, 1" 
three years, the i ' ' ' ' ' ' " " 

Houghton, Osgood, 

BIr. Cook liaii a previonB iireiiiut 
at home and abroad, for the disc 



e New York Independent "ownsthocoiiyright of the present 

it lectures, and sella the right of republication to other papi — 

There are now published, and have been for the last two years, o 
one hundred thousand newspaper copies of the Boston Mo- 
LectoTes and prelndea in full, and over three hundred thot 

— ' '""i preludes and parts of the lectures. The Committ.. 

Monday Lectureship reported in Maroh last, that, t 



copies of the preludes and parts of the lectures. The Committee of 
the Boston Monday Lectureship reported in Maroh last, that, at a 
moderate estimate, more than a million readers in the nnitud States 



and Great Britain are reached weekly. 

In September, 1X80, Mr. Cook intends to suspend his American 
lectures for a year, at least, and to seek opportunity for rest and 
Btudy in England and Germany. 

Freeident James McCoth, PHiiceion College, in the CalhoHn Preibf/te- 
TianfoT September, 1879. 
What influence I may have had on Mr. Cook, I do not know; hut 
I am pleaaed to notice that on intuition bd<1 several other subjects, 
he is'promulgating to thousands the same views 1 ha<l lieen thinkjoff 
out in my study, and propoundlug to my students, in Belfast and 
in Princeton. From scattered notices, I gather that ho was born (in 
1838) and reared^ and stitl lives in his leisure days, in that region in 
which the loveliest of American lakes. Lake Champlain and Lake 
George, lie embosomed among masniflcent mountains. He was 
trained for college at Phillips Academy, under the great claBsical 
teacher, Dr. Ta.Tlor ; was two years at Yale College, and two years 
at Harvard, gradnating at the latter in 186fi, first In phlloaophv and 
rhetoric of his class. He then Joined Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, went tlirough the regular three-years' coniso there, and lin- 
gered a year lonjjcr at that place, poadering deeply the relations of 
science and leligioD, which continued to he the tliomc of his thoughts 
and his study for the next ten years. At this stage he received 
much impulse from ProtEBnor Park, who requires eveiy student to 
reason out and to defend his opinions; and many sonnd philosophic 
principles from Sir William Hamilton and other less eminent men 
of the Scottish school. Ho spoke from time to time at religioua 
meetings, and was for one year the [ustor of a CongregatioaiU 
church, but never sought a settlement. In September, IBTl, he went 
abroad, and studied for two years, under spenial directions from 
Tholuck, at Halle, Berlin, and Heidelberg ; and received a mighty 
Inflni'neo from .Tnllus Muller of Halle, Domer of Berlin, Kuno 
Fischer of Heidelberg, and Hermann Lovco of Gottlngen. He then 
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iiuiH» III 18T3, ha took up his resldoDce in BoatoD, and became a 
lucturer in New EnKlanil on tiie snbtect to which his studies had 
beea so lonR directed, the celations of religion and sdent'e. For a 
tims hs lectured at Amherst College; and, while doing bo, be wat 
Invited to aiaduct noon meetinca in Boatoo. 

Mr. Cook dill not take up the work he boa accomplished, as a 
tiwle, or l)f accident, or from impulse ; Lut for pears he had been 
preparing for it, and prepared for It hy an ovettnling gajdac 
reKard Joseph Cook ai~ ~ "" >~i-~j =.. 



_ . . ibUTEh can mate .._... .__.„ ._ .„ 

it and gathering up the intellectual yonch of Scotland. Xt has a 
character o( Its own In several i«apect». I have hero to speak only 
of its reli[;ioii8 character. Half a century ago its Orthodoxy had sank 
into Unitarianism — a redaction against a formal Puritoniam — led by 
Ohanning, who adorned his bold syatem by bia high personal char- 
acter and the eloquence of his style. People could not Ion)i; be satia- 
fled by a negation, and Parkerlam followed ; and a convulsive life 
was thrown into the skeleton of natural religion by an a priori 
I [I specnlation, deiived Crom the pretentious philosophies of Gerraany, 
I'' in which the Absolute took the place of Ood, and untested intuition 
the place of the Bible, The movement culminated in Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, a feebler but a more lovable Thomas Carlyle, — the one 
coming out of a decaying Puritanism, the other out of a decaying 
Coveoanteriam. But those who would mount to heaven in a balloon 
have sooner or later to come down to earth. The young nien of 
Harvard College, led by their able president, have more t^aste for 
the new physical science, with its devetopmenta, than for a visionary 
metaphyalcs. As I remarked some time ago In a litciury organ, 
Cnitarlanism has died, and ia laid out for decent burial. Mean- 
while there is a marked revival of Evangollam, ajtd the Congrega- 
tional and Episcopal churches have as mnch thougbtfulneaa and 
culture as the Unitarians. Harvard now cares aa tittle tor Unita- 
tianiam ea it dues for Evangelism — simply taking care that Ortho- 
doxy does not rule over ila teaching. Bnt the [jnestion arises, What 
arc our young men to believe in these days when Darwialsm and 
Spenceriam and Evolutionlam are taught in our jonrnals, in our 
schools, and in onr colleges ? To my knowledge, this question la as 
anxiously put by Unitarian parents of the old school, who cling 
firmly to the great truths of natiual religion, and to the Bible as a 
teacher of morality, aa it is by the Orthodox. 

Such was the state of thought and feeling, of belief and unbelief, 
of apprehension and of deatce, when Joseph Cook came to Boston 
without any flonriah of trumpets preceding him. Numbers wero 
prepared to welcome him as soon as they knew what the man was, 
and what lie was aiming at. Orthodox minlsten, not very well able 
themaclvea to wreatle with the new forma of infidelity, rejoiced in 
the appearance of one who hod aa much power of eloquence ss 
I'arker. and vastly more acquaintance with philoaophy than the 



mystic Emerson, and who aeemetl to know what truth aud what 
error there are in these doctrines of development and Leredi^, The 
best of the Unitarians, not knuwini{ whither their sons were drifting. 
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were pleased to find one 

Young axua, tired of old 

tional, delighted to listen ... ^ 

Binoerely, and could talk to them of these theones_Hil 

and tie ori^riu of apociea and the 



evidently spoko boldly and 
The a 



iii^encea increased from yeex to year. He Hrst lectnied In 
the Meionaon in 1BT5. The attendance at noon on Mondays was bo 
lai^e that his meetings had to be transferred to Fack-atreet Charch 
in October, 1876 ; and finally, in ia7G-77, in 1877-78 and 1879, to the 
onormoua Treraont Temple, which is often crowded to eiccas. In 
the audience there were at times two hundred ministers, many 
teachers, and other eilucated persons. His lectures, in whole or in 
abstract, appeared in leading newsraipers, and hia fame aciread over 
aU America ; and, continuing his Monday addresses in Boston, he 
was invited , on the other days of the week, to lecture all over the 
oountry. He now lectures in the principal cities from the Atlantic 
to the PaciSc, always drawing a large and approving audience. 

Borne icientific sciolists have thrown out doubts as to th€ 
of his knowledge, hnt have not been ahle to detect him ii 
statement of fact. He lightens and thnndera, throwing a vivid light 
on a topic by an expression or comparison, or striking a presumptu- 
ous error as by a bolt from heaven. He ifl not afraid to discuss the 
most alntract, scientilic, or ptiilosophic themes before a popular au- 
dience; ho arrcEta his hearers £rst by his earnestness, tuen by the 
clearness of his exposition, and fines the whole in the mind by the 
earnestness of his moral purpose. 

Btiv. Profettor A. F. Pcabodjf,o/ Earvard Univeriity, in tlie 
Indepemient. 

Joseph Cook is a phenomenon to be accounted tor. No other 
American orator has done what he has done, or any thing like It; 
and, prior to the experiment, no voice would have been bold enonga 
to predict its success. 

we reviewed Mr. Cook's " Lectures on Biology " with unquali- 
fleil pr^se. In the present volume we find toSens of the same 

Snlus, the same intensity of feeling, the same lightning flashes of 
pasHioned eloquence, the same vise-like hold on the rapt attention 
and absorbing interest of bis liearera and readers. We are snre that 
we are nnbiaeed by the change o( subject; for, though we dissent 
Iroui some of the dogmas which the author recognizes in passing, 
there Is hardly one ot hia consecutive trains of thought in which we 
are not in harmony with him, or one of Ma skirmishes in which our 
■ympathies are not wholly on his side. 
Bev. Dr. Tbomax HiU, Ei-Pretident »f Harvard UnivenUy, in EAa 
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These lectures are crowded so (nil o( knowledge, of thought, of 
argnment, illumined with such passages of eloquence and power, 
Biilced so frequently with decp«uttina though good-natured irony, 
that I could make no abstract from Uiem without ntteily mutilat- 
isg them. 

Jyo/sssoi" Francis Bomen, Harvard Univeriiti/. 

I do not know of any work on conscience in which tlie true 
theory of ethics is ho clearly and forcibly presented, together with 
the logical inferences from it la support ot the great I^ths of re- 
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The Pi'lnceton Itevime. 

Mr. Cook hoa already become trnntma; and thiuie lectures are 
MDOmr the chief works ttiat hare, and we may say justly, made IHm 
BO. Toeir pelebrily ia due partly to tbe piaea and elrciuostaDues of 
Ibolr duiivery, bnt still more Co their Inherent power, without whiuh 
no odventitiouH aids uould have lifted them into tbe deserved promi- 
Dence they have attained. . . . Mr. Cook Is a great master of analy- 
sis. . . . The lecture on the Atonement is generally Just, able, and 
unanswerable. . . . We think, on the whole, that Mr. Cook allows 
BinKulor Justness of view In his manner of treating tbe most dies' 
unit and perplojdng themoB; [or eiainple, God in natural law, 
the Trinity. 

Boston Dailj/ Advertiser. 

At high noon on Monday, TroMont Temple was packed to s 
cation and overflowing, although Ave thonsand people were ii 
TalwTuaele at the some hour. The Temple audience uonBL___ 
clilefly ot meu, and was of diatin^Ished imallty, containiu{[ hnn 
IS well known in the learned proiesi' — ''" — "■"' 






Wendell 



Phllli|n, Edward Everett Hale, Bronsou Aluott. and many otb 
dtlEatis of eminence, sat on the plattocm. No liettar proof than W._ 
character ol the audience could have been desired to show that Mf. 
Cook's popularity as a lecturer ia not canflned to the evangelical 
denomlDations. (Feb. 7.) 

It Is not often that Boston people honor a pablic lectorer so mnch 
as to crowd to hear him at the noon-tide of a week-day; and, when 
it does this month after month, tliu fact is proof positive that hia 
subject is one ol engrossing interest. Mr. Cook, perhaps more than 
any gentleman in the lecture-fleid the past lew years, has been eO ■ 
honored. (Feb. W.) ■ " 

7^ /nJe^iendent. 

We know ot no man that is doing more to-day to show the p__ 
Bonablenpss of Christianity, and tbe unreaaonablenosa of unbeliel 
nor do we know of any one who is doing it with such admirallll 
tolerance yet dramatic Intensity. 



n VniKertity, in tha Sun^ag 



Professor Burden P. Bowne, nf Bneli. 
Afternoon. 

In tbe chapters on the theories of lite, these di . 

many reHpects, models of argument; and Ibe descriptions of 
facts under discussion are often unrivalled tor both sofentiiic ex„ . 
ness and rbotoriual adeijnaiiy ot language. In tbe present slate ol 
the deliato tbcre Is no better manual ol the argument than the woriT 
in hand. The emptincHa at tbe meulianicol explanation of life waf 
never more clearly shown. 

Ths BiUletheca Sacra, 

There la no other work on biology, there is no other work 01 

oliqiy, with which tbis volume of lectures can well be compared: it 
is a book that no bioltwist, whether sn originator or a mere middltv 
roan in science, would ever have written. Traversing a very wide 
Held, cutting right across the territories of rival specialists, .... 
tains not one important acientiflc misstatement, either ol lant 
theory. Not only the propositions, but tbe dates, the references, i 
uiunes, and the bistorics of srientJQr diHcoveries and apeuntatlol 
are presented as they are found in the sources wlenoe Ihey " 
taken, or, at leaat, with only verbal and minor changes. 
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The Adeance, Chicayo. 

This Boston Lectnresliip is altogether aniline In the raRent tiatory 

of popular exposition of alistruse thomus. One lias to go liai^k to the 

time of Petor Abelaril, of the University of Paris, lor a purallal to it. 



//. FOREIGN OPINIONS. 



ReB. E. Pay-w Smith, Dean of drilertury. 

The lectiues are remarkably eloquent, yigorooB, and powerful, 
and no one could read them without great benefit. They deal with 
very important uuBationa, and are a valuable contribution towards 
Bolviug many of the dillleultieB which at this time trouble imuiy 
minds. 

Rev. Dt. Angus, Ihe College, Begent's Park. 

These leutures discuss some of the most vital quetttions of the- 
olosf, and examiDa the views or tvritinga of Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, and others. They are creatiuK a great sensatlou in Boston, 
where they have been delivered, ami ace wonderful specimens of 
shrewd, clear, and vigorous tUinking, They are moreover, largely 
Illustrative, and have a fine vein of poetry running through them. 
The lectures on the Trinity are capitally written; and, though v ~ 
are not prepared to accept all Mr. Cook^s statements, the leotura , 
as a whole, are admirable. A dozen auch lectures have not been 
published for many a day, 

Sev. Alexander Ealelgh, D.D., of London. 

The lectures are in every way of a high order. They a , 

found and yet elear, estremely forcible in some of their parta, yet, 

*" " '-k, always fair, and as full of aympalhy with what is prone ' 



and purely bu 



!Q for what is undoubtedly d; 
See. John Ker, D.D., oj 



My conviction is, that they are specially fitted for the time, and 
likely above all to be useful to thoughtful minds engaged in Beekiug 
a tooting amid the quicksands of doubt. There Is a freshness, a 
power, and a felt sincerity, in the vray in which they deal with the 
eognHsIng questions of our time, and, indeed, of all time, which 



should a 
~ aGodn 



aend them to i 



)t spirits which feel that there n 



which yet have got confused amid the negations of the dosmatia 
B,.'epticism of our day. 1 had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Cook fonr 
years ago, when he was visiting Europe to make himself acquainted 
witli diCtorent forms of thonght; and 1 coulU see in him a power and 
rcKolntiou which foretold the mark he is now making on publio 
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Tliouilore Parker, and all that race ol mlBbelieveni. aa Hr. 
I iloue. He has strong uonviotionB, tlie ttiiiR^ ot his con- 
and (orcB to aujiport Eia courago. In reasoniog, the infidel 



PHTty have here met their match. We know ot no other u 

halt ao well qualified for the peculiar service of exploding the pre- 
tensions of niodam science as thla jpreal preacher in whom BoBton is 
rejuli^ng. Some men shrink from Uiiit spiritual wild-lKuir hunting; 
IniC Mr. Cook is as happy in it as he is expert. May his a~~~ *" ~ 
BtrongtlieQeil hj the Lonl ot hostal 

London Quarterly Benian. 
FoTEBajfhinfjpliilosonhicalaiiaJyBiBjfarkeeii ancl merdleaa loi^o, ' 
for dogmatic assertion of eternal truth in the august name ot aciencs 
nuch Bs Alls the aoul to its foundations, tor widely diversifieil and 
moslaptillustrntionB drawn Irotnattido field ot reading and ohser- 
vation, for true poetic feeling, for a pathos without any mixture ot 
Beutimcnlality, toi candor, tor moral elevation, and tor uoble lovalty 
to those great ChrUllan verities which the author affirms aod vindi- 
cates, wonderful lectures stand forth alone amidst the contemporary' 
literature ot Che claaa to which they belong. — 

TTie DHtiah Quarterljt Revtem. 

Mr. Cook Is a man of wide readinK, tenacious mt , , 

crimination, and great power of popular ernosition. Nothing deters 

him. He plunges fn iitediai rss, however abstrus- "— - '-■' — 

and his vigor and Are carry all twtore them. He li 
for pricking wind-bags, and tor reducing ovor-aauguine and exae- 
gerated hypotheses to their exact value. He lias called a halt in 
many an Impetuous march of science, and exposed a lundanieatal 
lallacj in many a triumphant argument. 

The London Spectator 

Vigornus and Roggeatii'e; interwtlng from the glimpsea they glv«i]l 

of the present pha«es of speculation in what is emphatically H'^^ 

most tboughttul communit; in the United States. 

Pi-ufeMor SehBbericin, OSUlTtgen Univerillj/, Oe.rmany. 

Tndniired the rhetorical power with which, hetoru a large, n 

niiilientc, the speaker knew how to handle the dlfflcnlt topic O 
liiology, and to cause the teaohinga ot Qermau pliilosophers s~' 
tUeologlana lo be respected. 

Profcsmr XJlrici, UnivenUy of Halle, Qermany. 
His object is the tonndation ot a new and true metaphyuica, rest'' ■ 
ing on a biological basis; that is, the proof ot the truth of pbilo- 
Bophlcal tbelHrn, and of the fundamental ideas of CbrisLianil^. 
These intentions he carries out with a full , and occasionally with a 
too full, application of his eminent ocatoricol talent, and with great 
sagacity, and with thorough knowledge ot the leading worsa i^_ 
physiology for the last thirty years. 
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